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VOLUME IIL. 
increase their salaries. 


MISCELLANY. 
Consuelo’s first look was for her cruci- 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” fix ; and seeing that they had not thought 


SEQUEL TO of carrying it away, doubtless on account 
CONSUELO. of its little value, she very quickly took it 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. _| down and put it in her pocket. She saw 
Translated for the Harbinger. the crown of roses faded and lying on the 
XIV. floor, then seizing it to examine it, she 


Consuelo was carried back to her lodg- | parchment which contained the miysteri- 
ings in the same carriage that had ous encouragements, was no longer there. 
brought her to the palace. Two guards | This was ‘the only proof that could be 
were placed before each door of her apart- | brought against her of any connéction 
ment in the interior-af the house, and M. | with a pretended conspiracy ; but to how 
de Buddenbrock, watch in hand, accord- many comments might not this slight in- 
ing to his customary imitation of the rigid | dication give rise! While anxiously 
punctuality of the master, gave her an | seoking: for it, she carried her hand to 


his eyes to their pillaging rather than | accomplices. 


remarked with affright that the slip of 


“OQ princess Amelia,” 
thought she, ‘* if it be true that you have 
betrayed me, I will not betray you. Iwill 
pay my debt to Trenck. He saved my 
life ; if necessary, 1 will lose mine for 
him.”’ 

Reanimated by this generous idea, she 


‘completed her package with much pres- 


ence of mind, and was ready when Bud- 
denbrock came for her to depart. She 
found him more hypocritical and more 
wicked than usual. At once cringing 
and proud, Buddenbrock was jealous of 
the sympathies of his master, like those 
old dogs which bite all the friends of the 
house. He had been wounded by the 
lesson the king had given him even while 
charging him to make the victim suffer, 


hour in which to make her preparations, | her pocket and there found it. She had |and he asked nothing more than to be re- 


not without warning her that her packa- 
ges would be subjected to the examina- 
tion of the keepers of the fortress she 
was about to inhabit. On returning to 





before. 


Reassured on this point, and well sat- 
her chamber she found every thing in the | jsfed that nothing could be found 


most picturesque disorder. During her | amongst her papers to compromise any 
conference with the king, some agents of 


| one, she hastened to get together the 
the secret police had come, by order, to| articles necessary for an absence, the pos- 


force the locks and seize all her papers. | sible duration of which she did not con- 
Consuelo, who in matters of manuscript | cea] from herself. She had no one to 
possessed only music, experienced some | assist her, for her servant had been ar- 
vexation at the thought that she should, | rested in order to be examiued ; and, in 
perhaps, never again see her precious and | the midst of her dresses torn from her 
dear authors, the only riches -she had | wardrobes and thrown in disorder upon 


amassed during her life. She regretted aj) the furniture, she had, besides the 
much less some jewels which had been 


presented to her by different great person- 
ages at Vienna and Berlin, as a recom- 





trouble occasioned by her situation, some 
trouble in knowing where she was. Sud- 
denly the noise of something heavy falling 


pense for evenings of singing. They had | jin the middle of the chamber attracted 
been taken from her under the pretext that | her attention; it was a large nail run 


they might contain poisoned rings or sedi- through affall note. 

tious emblems. The king neverknewany-| The style was laconic: ‘* Do you wish 
thing of this, nor did Consuelo ever see to escape? Show yourself at the win- 
them “gms. Those persons who were| dow. In three minutes you will be in 
employed in the mean actions of the safety.”’ 

great Frederick, gave themselves up| (Consnelo’s first impulse was to run to 
wae shame to these honest specula- the window. But she stopped half-way ; 
a being, moreover, poorly paid, and | for she thought that her flight, in case 
howing that the king preferred to shut | she should effect it, would be dike an 
ek een erennmenimennee |acknowledgment of guilt, and such an 








* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 


it all my life.’ 


mechanically put it there at the moment} venged on her. “1 am much troubled, 
when Buddenbrock came for her an hour | mademoiselle,’’ said he to her, ‘‘ at being 


obliged to execute such severe orders. 
It is a long while since such a thing has 


/been seen at Berlin. No, it has not been 


seen since the time of Frederick-William, 


the august father of his majesty now 
reigning. It was a cruel example of the 
severity of our laws, and of the terrible 


power of our princes. I shall remember 


9 


** To what example do you refer, sir? ”’ 


said Consuelo, who began to think her 
life was threatened. 


‘*To no one in particular,’ replied 


Buddenbrock ; ‘* 1 wished to speak of the 
reign of Frederick-William, which was, 


from beginning to end, an example of 
firmness never to be forgotten. At that 
time, neither age nor sex was respected, 


when a serious offence had to be punish- 


ed. I recollect a very pretty, very well- 
born, and very amiable young lady, who, 
for having sometimes received the visits of 
an august personage contrary to the will 
of the king, was handed over to the exe- 
cutioners and driven from the city after 


having been scourged with rods.”” 
‘* T know that story, sir,’’ replied Con- 


suelo, divided between terror and indigna- 


year 1846, by Francis G. Saw in the Clerk’s | 2¢*nowledgment, under these circum-|tion. “ The young lady was chaste and 


office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


stances, always causes a supposition of pure. All her crime was having sung 
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with his majesty now reigning, as you 
say, and then prince royal. Has this 
same Frederick been so little affected by 
the catastrophes drawn by himself upon 
the heads of others, that he can new wish 
to terrify me by the threat of any similar 
infamy?” 

“]} think not, signora. His majesty | 
does nothing that is not great and just; 
and it is for you to know if your inno-| 
eence protects you from his anger. | 
wish to believe it; still I have just seen 
the king irritated toa degree that has 
perhaps never occurred before. He cried | 
eut that he was wrong to wish to reign 
indulgently, and that never, in the life. 
time of his father, would any woman have 
displayed the audacity you had exhibited. 
In fine, some other words of his majesty 
made me fear some degrading punishment 
fur you, I know not what—I do not 
wish to imagine. My part in all this is 
very painful ; and if, at the gate of the 
eity, it should appear that the king has 
given orders contrary to those I have re- 
ceived to conduct you immediately to 
Spandaw, I should hasten to withdraw, 
the dignity of my office not permitting me 
to be present —”’ 

M. de Buddenbreck, seeing that the 
desired effect was produced, and that the 
unhappy Consuelo was almost fainting, | 
stopped. At this moment she repented 
ef her devotedness, and could not help in- | 


voking ber unknown protectors, in the se- | 


eret of her heart. But as she fixed her 
haggard eyes upon Buddenbrock’s fea- 
tures, she found in them the hesitation of 
falsehood and began to be reassured. 
Wer heart still beat as if it would burst, 
when a police-agent presented himself, at 
the gate of Berlin, to exchange some 
words with M. de Buddenbrock. During 
this time, one ef the grenadiers who ac- 
eompatied the carriage on horseback, ap- 
proached the opposite door and said to 
her rapidly and in a low voice: ‘* Be 
tranquil, signora, mueh blood would be 
shed before any harm should happen to 
you.’’ In her trouble, Consuelo did not 
recognize the features of this unknown 
friend, who immediately withdrew. ‘The 
earrrage took, at full speed, the road to 
the fortress; and in an hour the Porpori- 


ma was incarcerated in the ehateau of 


Spandaw with all the custemary formali- 
ties, or rather, with those few formalities 
which absolute power requires in its pro- 
eeedings. : 

This citadel, then considered impreg- 
nable, is built in the middle of a lake 
formed by the confluence of the Havel 
and the Spree. ‘The day had become 
dark and foggy; and Consuelo, having 
accomplished her sacrifice, felt that apa- 


thetic exhaustion which follows deeds of 


eaergy and enthusiasm. She therefore 


entered the sad domicile which was as- | 


'wind howled without in a lamentable 
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|signed to her, without noticing anything |to an eloquent and sad prayer in the 


around. She felt exhausted : and though depths of the cavern. Cousuelo was in 
it was hardly mid-day, she threw herself, fact half asleep, the tones of the instru- 
all dressed, upon the bed, and fel] into a ment strack her ear and restored calmness 
sound sleep. ‘To the fatigue she experi-|to her mind. The phrases were so con- 
enced was united that kind of delicious nected, though weakened by distance, 
security of which a good conscience gath- | and the modulations so distinct that she 
ers the fruits; and though the bed was/ was persuaded she really heard it without 
very hard and very narrow, she there en- | thinking of being astonished. lt seemed 
joyed the best possible slumber. to her that this dream music lasted an 

After some time, she was only half! hour, and that she at last lost it in the 
asleep when she heard midnight strike | air by insensible diminutions. Consuelo 
from the clock of the citadel. The re-| had really fallen asleep, and the day had 
verberation of sound is so powerful in| begun to dawn when she again opened 


musical ears, that she was completely her eyes. 

waked by it. As she raised herself upon} Her first care was to examine her 
her bed, she comprehended that she was chamber, which she had not even looked 
in prison, and that she must pass the first | at the day before, so entirely had the 
night in reflection, as she had slept the | moral life absorbed in her the feeling of 
whole day. ‘The perspective of such a/ physical life. It was a cell entirely bare 
wakefulness in inaction and darkness was, but clean, and warmed by a brick stove 
not very pleasing; she said that she must; which was tended from outside and 
resign herself, and endeavor at once to| threw no brightness into the apartment, 
hecome accustomed to it. She was as-| but maintained a very comfortable tem- 
tonished that she did not suffer from cold,| perature. A single arched window ad- 
and congratulated herself that at Jeast| mitted light into the chamber which still 
she was not to undergo that physical dis-| was not too dark, the walls being white- 
comfort which paralyzes thought. The | washed and not very high. 

Three blows were struck on the door, 


manner, the rain beat against the glass,| and the keeper cried through it with a 
and Consuclo could only see from her | strong voice : 

narrow wiudow the close grating pro-| ‘* Prisoner number three, rise and dress 
jected against the gloomy and veiled blue | yourself; your chamber will be entered 
of a starless night. in a quarter of an hour.’’ 

The poor captive passed the first hour; Consuelo hastened to obey and make 
of this punishment, entirely new to her, | up her bed before the returu of the keep- 
in a great clearness of mind, and in| er, who brought her bread and water for 
thoughts full of logic, of reason and|the day, with a very respectful air. He 
philosophy. But litle by little this ten- | bad the formal look of an old major-domo 
sion fatigued her brain, and the night be-| to a good family, and he placed this fru- 
gan to seem gloomy to her. Her posi-| gal prison-fare upon the table with as 
tive reflections changed into vague and much care and neatness as he would 
strange reveries. Fanciful images, pain- | have displayed in serving up the most del- 
ful reminiscences, frightful apprehensions | icate repast. 
assailed her, and she found herself ina Consuelo examined this man, who was 
state which was neither waking nor sleep, | of an advanced age, and whose well cut 
and in which all her ideas assumed a/and gentle features had in them nothing 
form and seemed to float in the darkness | repulsive at first sight. He had been se- 
of her cell. At one time she thought) leeted to wait upon the female prisoners 
herself upon the stage, and she sang | in consequence of his manners, his good 
mentally a whole part which wearied her, ‘behavior, and his discretion, proof against 
and of which the recollection besieged | all trials. His name was Schwartz, and 
her, without her being able to get rid of | he mentioned it to Consuelo. 
it; then she saw herself in the hands of} ‘‘I live below,’’ said he, ‘* and should 
the executioner, her shoulders bare, be- | you be ill, you have only to call me from 
fore a stupid and curious crowd, and torn your window.” 
by rods, while the king looli@d at her| ‘* Have not you a wife?’’ asked Con- 


from a baleony with an angry air, and | suelo. 

'Anzoleto langhed in a corner. At last,) ‘* Doubtless,”’ replied he; ‘* and if you 
she fell into a sort of stupor, and had be-| absolutely require her, she will be at 
fore her eyes only the spectre of Albert! your orders. But she is forbidden to 
lying upon his bed of death, and making | communicate with the lady prisoners, ex- 
vain efforts to rise and come to her as-|cept in case of illness. The physician 
sistance. Then this image was effaced, determines that. I have also a son who 
and she thought herself sleeping on the will share with mo the honor of serving 
greund in the grotto of the Schreeken- | you.”’ 

stein, while the sublime and heart-rending | ‘‘1 have no need of so many servants, 
sounds of Albert's violin gave utterance |and if you will be pleased to allow me, 
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Mr. Schwartz, | will have none but your- | 


self and your wife.”’ 


| 


‘“‘T know that my age and my coun-) 


tenance reassure the ladies. But my son 
is no more to be feared than I am; he is 
an excellent child, full of piety, gentle- 
ness and firmness.’’ 

The keeper prononnced this last word 
with an expressive clearness which the 
prisoner understood very well. 

‘*Mr. Schwartz,’’ said she to him, 
‘you will not need to make use of your 
firmness with me. 
most voluntarily, and have no intention to 
escape. So long as I am treated with 
decency and propriety, as there now ap- 
pears a disposition to do, I shall bear, 
without complaining, the discipline of the 
prison, however rigorous it may be.”’ 

Speaking thus, Consuelo, who had 
eaten nothing for twenty-four hours, and 
who had suffered from hunger all night, 
began to break the dry bread and to eat it 
with appetite. 


I have come here al- 


She then remarked that her resignation 
made an impression upon the old keeper, 
and that he was at once astonished and 
vexed at it. 

‘*Has your ladyship no repugnance 
then for this coarse food!’ asked he 
with some embarrassment. 

**T will not conceal from you, that for 
the sake of my health, in the long run, I 
should desire something more substan- 
tial ; but if Iam obliged to content my- 
self with this, it will not trouble me 
much.”’ 

‘*Sull you are accustomed to live 
well? You have a good table at home, I 
suppose? ’’ 

**O! certainly, without doubt.” 

** And then,’’ returned Schwartz with 
an insinuating air, ‘* why should you not 
have proper fuod served to you here, at 
your own expense!”’ 

** Is that permitted, then? ”’ 

‘** Assuredly ! ’’ cried Schwartz, whose 
eyes glistened at the idea of exercising 
his traffic, afier having feared to find a 
person too poor or too abstemious to en- 
sure him this profit. ‘* If your ladyship 
has had the precaution to conceal some 


money upon yourself when coming here. 


J am not forbidden to supply you with the 
food you prefer. My wife is a very good 
cook, and we have some very fine silver 
plate.’’ 

‘* That is very kind in you,’’ said Con- 
suelo, who discovered the cupidity of Mr. 


tion. ‘ But the question is to kuow if I 
have any money, in fact. 1 was searched 
on entering here ; 1 know that my cruci- 
fix, which 1 value highly, was left me, 
but I have not noticed if my purse was 
taken.” 

‘Your ladyship has not noticed it?”’ 

“* No, does that astonish you?” 
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‘* But your ladyship probably knows|the means of inducing you to do so. 
what was in your purse? ”’ | When my gold ducats are used up, | will 
‘Pretty nearly.’’ While saying this, | find a means of satisfying you. Begin 
Consuelo examined her pockets and did therefore by bringing me some chocolate ; 
not find an obolus. ‘* Mr. Schwartz,” | at dinner you will give me a chicken and 
said she with a courageous gaiety, ** they | vegetables ; during the day you will pro- 
have left me nothing, so far as I can see. cure me some books, and in the evening 
[ must therefore be contented with pris-| you will furnish me with a light.’’ 
oner’s fare. Do not deceive yourself in| ‘* As to the chocolate, your ladyship 
that respect.”’ shall have it in five minutes; the dinner 

‘*Well, madam,’ replied Schwartz, | will go as if it were on wheels; 1 will 
not without making a visible effort over add to it a good soup, some dainties 
himself, ‘* 1 will prove to you that my whieh ladies do not dislike, and coffee, 
family is honest and that you have to do which is very salutary to counteract the 
with estimable people. Your purse is in damp atmosphere of this residence. As 
Here it is.’’ And he made to the books and the light, it is impossi- 
the purse glitter before the eyes of Con- ble. I should be dismissed on the in- 
suelo, then quietly replaced it in his pock- | stant, and my conscience forbids my in- 
et. | fringing my orders.” 

** Much good may it do you!” caid | ‘* But delicate food and dainties are al- 
| so prohibited ? ”” 
said the grasping | ‘*No. We are permitted to treat the 
and scrupulous Schwartz. ‘‘It was my ladies, and especially your ladyship, with 
wife who searched you. She has orders | humanity, in all that relates to health and 
to leave no money to the prisoners, for | comfort.” 
fear they should use it to corrupt the} ‘But enoui is equally prejudicial to 
keepers. But when the keepers are in-| health.” 
corruptible, the precaution is useless.| ‘* Your ladyship is mistaken. People 
She has not therefure considered it a duty always grow fat here, by good nourish- 
to transmit your money to the governor. | ment and repose of mind. I could men- 
But as there is a precise order, to the tion to you acertain lady who came in 
letter of which we are obliged, in con-|as thin as you are, and who left, twenty 
science, to conform, your purse cannot years after, weighing at least one hund- 
return directly to your hands.”’ | red and eighty pounds.”’ 

‘‘Keep it, then!’’ said Consuelo,| ‘‘ Many thanks, Mr. Schwartz! I do 
‘* since such is your good pleasure.”’ ‘not desire so furmidable an embonpoint, 

‘‘ Without any doubt, I shall keep it,| and I hope that you will not refuse me 
and you will thank me for it. I am the | the books and the light.” 
depositary of your money, and will use it} ‘*1 humbly request your ladyship to 
for your necessities as you shall desire. excuse me; I shall not disregard my duty. 
I will bring you the dishes that are to Besides, your ladyship need not be an- 
your liking; I will take good care of noyed; you will have your harpsichord 
your stove ; I will even provide you with and your music this very day.”’ 

a good bed and linen in any quantity. I; ‘* Truly! Is it to you that I owe this 
will settle my account every day and will consolation, Mr. Schwartz? ”’ 

pay myself from your funds up to their full 
amount.’ 

** Well and good! ”’ 


my pocket. 


Consuelo, astonished at his impudence. 
‘* Wait a moment! ”’ 


‘* No, signora, it is the will of his maj- 
esty, and I have an order from the gov- 
said Consuelo; ernor to permit those articles to pass, and 
‘*] see that there are compositions with to place them in your chamber.”’ 
Heaven, and I appreciate Mr. Schwartz's 
honesty as I ought. 


Consuelo, enchanted at the prospect of 
But when this sum, | being able to make music, did not think 
which is not large, is exhausted, you/of asking for more. She wok her choco- 
will then furnish me with the means of Jate gaily, while Mr. Schwartz arranged 
procuring fresh funds? ”’ her furniture, consisting of a poor bed, 

‘‘] beg your ladyship not to express | two straw chairs, and a little fir table. 
yourself ia that manner; it would be fail- \ Your ladyship will require a commode,” 
ing in my duty, and 1 shall never do it. | said he with that caressing air assumed 


But your ladyship will not suffer; you) by persons disposed to overwhelm us 


will point to me, either at Berlin or else-| with attentions and kindnesses for the 
Schwartz with more disgust than satisfac- | 


where, the person who is the depositary | sake of our money, ‘‘and then a better 

of your fuuds, and I will send my bills to | bed, a carpet, a bureau, an arm-chair, a 

that person in order that they may be reg-| toilet-table —”’ 

ularly settled. My orders do not prevent} ‘*] accept the commode and the toilet- 

that,”’ itable,’’ replied Consuelo, who wished to 
‘Very well. You have found the husband her resources. ‘* As to the rest, 


means of correcting those orders which | I willexcuse you. [am not delicate, and 
are very inconsisteut, since they permit) 1 request you to furnish me only with 
| you to treat us well, and yet deprive us of | what 1 shall ask for.” 
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air of astonishment and almost of con- 
tempt; but he did not reply, and when he 
had rejoined his very worthy spouse : 

** She is not wicked,”’ said he to her, 
speaking of the new prisoner, ‘ but she 
is poor. We shall not make great profits 
out of her.”’ 

‘** Tow can you expect her to spend? ”’ 


returned madam Schwartz, shrugging her 


shoulders. ‘‘ She is not a lady, not she! 
she is an actress, they say! ”’ 
‘An aetress?’’ cried Schwartz. 


** Well, I am delighted for the sake of 
eur son Gottlieb.’’ 
“+ Fye, 


Schwartz, knitting her brows. 


then!’ returned madam| 
** Do you 
want to make a mountebank of him? ”’ 

“ You 


He will be a preacher. 


do not understand me, wife. 
I shall not give 
up that idea. He has studied for that, 
and he is the stuff of which they are 
made. 


has not displayed much eloquence hither- 


But as he must preach, and as he | 
to, this actress can give him lessons in| 
declamation.”’ | 
‘** The idea is not a bad one. 
she does not want to deduct the 
her lessons from our bills! ”’ 
“QO, you need not fear that! 


Provided 


rice of 


She is 
not in the least sharp,”’ replied Schwartz, 
ehuckling and rubbirg his hands. 





ae. 
The harpsichord arrived in the course 
ef the day. 
suelo hired in Berlin at her own expense. 


It was the same that Con- 


She was well satisfied not to have to risk 
with another instrament a new acquaint- | 
ance less agreeable and less sure. On| 
his side, the king, who looked after the 
smallest details in business matters, had 
inquired, on giving orders to send the 
harpsichord to the prison, if it belonged | 
to the prima-donna ; and on learning that | 
ua was a Jecati, he had sent word to the | 
musical-instrument maker who owned it) 
that he would guarantee its restitution, | 
but that the expense was to be paid by | 
the prisoner. Upon which, the man hav- 
ing permitted himself to remark that he | 
had no recourse against a person in pris- | 
en, especially, if she should die there; | 


M. de Poelnitz, charged with this impor- 
** My | 
dear sir, you would not wish to quibble | 
with the king about such a trifle, and | 


taut negociation, replied laughing : 


besides it would do no gvod. Your harp- 
of be 

. ¥ . ,. | 
registered at Spandaw this very day.”’ 


sichord is under writ arrest, to 
The Porporina’s manuscripts and scores 
were likewise brought to her; and as 


indul- 
gence in the discipline of the prison, the 


she was astonished at so much 


commanding major of the place came to 
pay her a visit in order to explain to her 
that she would continue to perform as first 
female-singer at the theatre-royal. 





after the piece. 
made with the greatest punctuality and | 


pleasant to you. 
responsible, not only for your person, but | 








said he to her. 
manager of the opera places you upon 
the programme for a performance, a car- 
riage will convey you under escort to the 
theatre at the appointed hour, and will 
bring you back to the fortress immediately 
These removals will be 


with the respect due to you. I hope, 
mademoiselle, that you will not compel 
us, by any attempt to escape, to increase 
the rigor of your captivity. Conformably 
to the king’s orders, you have been placed 


‘in a chamber that is warmed, and you 


will be permitted to walk upon the ram- 


part which yon see, as often as may be 


In a word, we are 


The 


only vexation you will experience from 


for your health and your voice. 


us, will be to be kept aw secret and not! 


allowed to communicate with 


either within or without the walls. 


any one, 


we have but few ladies here, and one 


| keeper is sufficient for the building they 


occupy, you will not endure the discom- 


fort of being served by coarse persons. | 


The 


honest face and 


Mr. Sehwartz must satisfy you on that | 


point. A little ennui 


ithe only evil you will have to suffer, and 


| can understand that at your age and 


in the brilliant position in whieh you | 


were —”’ 

“on : an °9 
Fear not, sir major, 
suelo, with a little pride. 

I can 


ennuyed when 


And I ask only one favor; it is to have | 
writing materials and a light so that I can | 


practice in the evening.”’ 


‘* That is entirely impossible. I am 


very sorry to refuse the only request of 


so courageous a person. 


. . . ! 
some compensation, authorize you to sing 


at every hour of the day and night, as 
may seem good to yoo. Your chamber 
is the only inhabited one in this isolated 
tower. The keeper's lodging is below, 
to be sure; but Mr. Schwartz is too well 


bred to complain at hearing so beautiful 


a voice, and as to myself, I regret not. 


being within reach to enjoy it.”’ 

This dialogue, at which Mr. Schwartz 
was present, terminated by 
bows: and the old officer retired, con- 
vinced by the tranquility of the eantatrice 


was low 


that she was there for some infraction of 
the rules of the theatre, and for some | 
herself did | 


weeks at most. Consuelo 


not know if she was there under the 
suspicion of being an accomplice in a 
political conspiracy, or for the sole crime 
of having rendered service to Frederick 
de Trenck, or finally, for simply having 
been the discreet confidant of the princess 
Amelia. 

During two or three days, our captive 


As | 


good manners of | 


' 
will therefore be | 


replied Con- | 
‘*] am never | 
employ myself. | 


But I ean, as | 








Mr. Schwartz tossed his head with an| ‘Sach is the will of his majesty,’’|experienced more discomfort, sadness, 
‘ . | 
‘* Every time that the) 


and ennui than she was willing to 
-eonfess to herself. The length of the 
‘nights, which were still fourteen hours at 
that season, was particularly disagreeable 
to her, so long as she hoped she might 
relieve herself by obtaining from Mr. 
Schwartz light, ink and pens. But-it did 
not require a long time to convince her 
‘that this obsequious man was endowed 
with an inflexible obstinacy. Schwartz 
was not wicked; he had not, like many 
of his kind, the inclination to cause suf- 
fering. He was even pious and devout 
after his manner, thinking that he served 
God and ensured his own salvation, pro- 
vided he conformed to those engagements 


of his profession which he could not 
elude. It is true that these reserved 
cases were few in number, and bore upon 
those articles in which there were fewer 
chances of profit from the prisoners than 
-ehance of danger as regarded his place. 
‘Is she so simple,’’ said he, speaking of 
Consuelo to his wife, ‘‘as to imagine that 
I would expose myself to the risk of 
losing my situation, for the sake of mak- 
ing a few groschen a day on a candle?” 
‘* Take good care,’ replied his wife, 
who was the Egeria of his avaricious 
inspirations, ‘‘ not to advance a single 
dinner to her when her purse is ex- 


hausted.”’ 

‘*Don’t be troubled. She has savings. 
She has told me so, and M. Porporino, a 
singer at the theatre, is the depositary.” 

‘* A poor credit,’’ returned the wife. 
‘* Look over the code of our Prussian 
laws; you will find one relative to actors, 
which frees every debtor from all claim 
on their part. ‘Take eare, therefore, that 
‘the depositary of the said demoiselle does 
‘not invoke the law and keep the money, 


, 


when you present your bills.’ 

‘* But since her engagement with the 
theatre is not broken, since she is to con- 
tinue her performances, I will make a 
seizure upon the funds of the theatre.” 

‘* And what assures you that she will 
‘receive her salary! ‘The king knows the 
law better than any one, and if it be his 
good pleasure to invoke it — ”’ 

‘You think of every thing, wife,” 
said Mr. Schwartz. ‘‘I will be on my 
No money, no cooking, no fire, 
My or- 


guard. 
the furniture of the regulation. 
| ders to the letter.”’ 

It was thus that the couple Schwartz 
‘conversed respecting the lot of Consuelo. 
As to her, as soon as she was convinced 
|that the honest keeper was ineorruptible 
in the matter of candles, she made up her 

mind and so arranged her days that she 
| might not suffer too much from the length 
of the nights. She refrained from sing- 
ing all day in order to reserve this em- 
ployment for the evening. She even 
‘abstained as much as possible from think- 
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ing of music and occupying her mind 


with musical reminiscences or inspirations | 


before the hours of darkness. On the 
contrary, she gave the morning and the 
day to the reflections suggested by her 


position, to cecollections of the events of 


her life, and dreamy reveries respecting 
the probabilities of the future. In this 
manner she succeeded, after a short time, 
in making two parts of her life, one 


entirely philosophical, the other entirely | 


musical; and she discovered that, with 
exactitude and perseverance, she could, 


up to a certain point, cause to operate | 
regularly and could subject to her will, | 


this capricious and restive courser of the 


fancy, this fantastic muse of the imagina- | 


tion. By living temperately, in spite of 


Mr. Schwartz's prescriptions and insinu- | 
ations, by taking a great deal of exercise, | 


even without pleasure, on the rampart, 


she succeeded in feeling very calm at) 


evening, and in employing agreeably 


those hours of darkness which prisoners, | 
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| one to the other, without having written 
and without confounding them. 

Sull, as her chamber was very warm, 
thanks to the increase of fuel that Mr. 
Schwartz benevolently added to the ration 
of the establishment, and as the rampart 
on which she walked was constantly 
swept by a freezing wind, she could not 


escape some days of hoarseness which | 


deprived her of the diversion of going to 
sing at the theatre of Berlin. The phy- 
sician of the prison, who had been or- 
dered to see her twice a week and to 
report the state of her health to M. de 
Poelnitz, wrote that she had an extinction 
of voice precisely on the day when the 
baron proposed, with the consent of the 
king, to have her reappear before the 
public. Her exit was therefore delayed 
without her experiencing the least vexa- 


tion ; she did not desire te breathe the air | 


of liberty, before being sufficiently famil- 
iarized with her prison to return to it 
without regret. 


wishing to force sleep ia order to escape | Consequently she did not nurse her 
from ennui, usually fill with phantoms and | cold with all that love and care which a. 
agitations. Finally, by allowing only six | cantatrice usually bestows upon the pre- | 
hours for sleep, she was soon sure of} cious organ of her throat. She did not. 
sleeping peacefully every night, with-| leave off her walks, and the result was a} 
out an excess of rest ever encroaching | slight fever for a few nights. She then | 
upon the tranquility of the succeeding | experienced a little phenomenon which | 
night. every body is acquainted with. Fever, 

At the end of a week she was so well) brings to the brain of each individual an | 
accustomed to her prison, that it seemed | illusion more or less painful. Some| 
to her as if she had never lived other-| imagine that the angle furmed by the 
wise. Her evenings, so much feared at} walls of the apartment approaches them, 
first, became her most pleasant hours ; and gradually contracting, until it presses 
the darkness, far from inspiring her with | upon them and crushes their head. Little 
the fear she had expected, revealed to her| by little they feel the angle unclose, en- 


treasures of musical conception which she | large, leave them free, return to its place, 
had long carried within her, without hav-|to come back again and close anew, con- 
ing been able to make use of them and | tinually recommencing the same alterna- 
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| extent, that when the imaginary shadow 
| contracts, it seems to him that his being 
‘diminishes and elongates until it becomes 
‘the shadow of a hair; while when it 
dilates, he feels his substance equally 
dilate until it represents the shadow of a 
| mountain enveloping a valley. But there 
is in this dream neither mountain nor val- 
ley. There is nothing but the reflection 
of an opaque bedy producing upon a re- 
flection of the sun the same effect as the 
‘black pupil of the cat in its transparent 
\iris, and this hallucination, which is not 
/accompanied- with sleep, becomes the 
| strangest anguish. 

| We could mention a person who, when 
in a fever, sees the ceiling falling every 
moment; another, who thinks he becomes 
a globe floating in space; a third, whe 
takes the side of the bed for a precipice, 
and thinks he is always going to fall to 
the left, while a fourth feels always 
drawn to the right. But each reader 
could furnish his observations and phe- 
nomena from his own experience; which 
would not settle the question, nor explaia 
any better than we can, why each indi- 
vidual, during his whole life, or at least, 
during a long series of years, falls contin- 
ually, at night, into a certain dream 
which is his own and not another’s, and 
undergoes, at each attack of fever, a cer- 
tain hallucination, which presents to him 
always the same characteristics and the 
same kind of anguish. This question 


| belongs to physiology ; and we think that 


the pkysician might perhaps find therein 
certain indications, I do not say respecting 
the seat of the apparent disease, which 
reveals itself by other symptoms not less 
evident, but respecting that of a latent 
disease, proceeding in the patient from 


bring them into form in the agitations of her 
profession as a virtuoso. When she per- 
ceived tat improvisation on the one hand, 
and execution from memory on the other, 
were sufficient to fill her evenings, she 
allowed herself to consecrate some hours 
of the day to noting duwn her inspira- 
tions and to studying her authors with 
even more attention than she had been 
able to bestow upon them in the midst of 
a thousand emotions, or under the eye 
of an impatient and systematic professor. 
To write music, she first used a pin, by 
means of which she pricked the notes in 


the interlines, then little splinters of| 


wood, chipped from the furniture, and 


afterwards blackened on the stove at the | 


moment when it was hottest. But as 
these processes consumed time, and her 


provision of ruled paper was very small, | 


she found it was much better to exercise 


still further the powerful memory with | 
which she was endowed, and to lodge | 


there in order the numerous compositions 
which each evening produced. 
ceeded, and in practising, could turn from 


She suc- 


Others take 
their bed for a wave which raises them, 


| tion of tertare and relief. 


| carries them even to the ceiling, lets them 
| fall to raise them again, and thus obsti- 
nately tosses them up and down. The 
| relator of this true history experiences 
fever under the strange form of a great 
black shadow, which he sees depicted 
| horizontally upon a brilliant surface, in 
\the midst of which he is placed. This 
‘blot of shadow, floating upon an imagi- 


contraction and dilation. It enlarges un- 
ul it entirely covers the brilliant surface, 
and immediately it diminishes, narrows, 
and comes to be no more than a line 
drawn out like a thread, after which it 
extends anew to be developed and atten- 
uated without vision 
would have nothing disagreeable for the 
dreamer, if, from a diseased feeling quite 
difficult to be understood by another, he 
did not imagine himself to be that dark 
reflection of an unknown object floating 
without rest upon an arena burned by the 
rays of an invisible sun; to such an 


ceasing. This 





nary plane, is in a continual motion of | 


the weak side of his organization, and 
which it is dangerous te excite by certain 
reactive medicines. 

But this question does not belong to 
my sphere, and I ask the reader's pardoa 
for having dared to touch upon it. 

As to our heroine, the hallucinatioa 
which the fever caused in her must natu- 
‘rally present a musical characteristic and 
relate to her organs of hearing. She 
therefore again fell into the dream which 
she had when wide awake or at least half 
awake, the first night she had passed in 
prison. She imagined that she heard the 
plaintive sound and eloquent tones of Al- 
bert’s violin, sometimes strong and dis- 
tinct as if the instrument resounded in 
her chamber, sometimes weak as if it 
came from the horizon. There was in 
this fluctuation of the intensity of the 
imaginary sounds something strangely 
painful. When the vibration seemed to 
approach her, Consuelo experienced a 
‘feeling of terror; when it appeared to 
burst out, it was with a viger which over- 


| powered the patient. Then the sound 
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weakened and she felt but little relief; | has likewise failed in America to produce | dent attitude assumed by the Leaguers ; 


for the fatigue of listening with an always 
increasing attention to that music which 


lost itself in space soon induced a kind of 


faintness, in which it seemed as if she 
could catch no sound. But the incessant 
return of the harmonious gust brought 
with it a shivering horror and a blast of 
insupportable heat, as if the vigorous 
stroke of the supernatural bow had en- 
kindled the atmosphere, by unchaining 


the storm arouud her. 
To be Continued. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A FRENCH THEORY 
OF ASSOCIATION. 
BY TITO PAGLIARDINI. 

That a complete social change is 
about to take place, must be evident to 
all such as are acquainted with the politi- 
cal and moral state of Europe. 

Whether the change will be a peaceful 
one, giving the necessities and comforts 
of life to those who are now destitute, 
without attacking the interests of the 
wealthy ; or a violent one, renewing all 
the horrors of nine ty-three, in which the 
upper classes will fall victims to the 
blind hatred of the people, who will nev- 
ertheless be far from benefited by such a 
change, must d+pend solely on the means 
by which the change is brought abvut. 

Is civilization, founded as it is on con- 
straint and violence, capable of directing 
a peaceful change? 

The blood-stained pages of history, 
With their endless wars, revolutions, and 
revojting crimes, answer most cruelly in 
the negative. 

Civilization as yet has found no remedy 
against Oppression but in revolutions; 
none against rebellion, but in the prison 
or the scaffold; none against pauperism 
and mendicity, but in the workhouse. 
That these are of little or no avail —the 
experience of thirty centuries has given 
abundant proofs. Every political form of 
government imagined by philosophers aud 
moralists has been tried in its turn, and 
has in turn proved equally defective. 
Autocracy, or individual despotisin, has 
been long since rejected by the majority 
of Europe: ins, and is at present confined 
to one barbarous state, Russia. At an 
early period, the principal States of 
Greece and It: ily, the centres of civiliza- 
tion, cast off the monarchial form of gov- 
ernment fur the republican, withvut 
thereby establishing general peace and 
happiness ; for in aristocratic republies, 
as Sparta, Venice, the tyranny of a 
small class stood ia lieu of the tyranny 
of an individual ; while in demoeratic re- 
pablies, as Athens, Florence, the state 
was in a — tual turmoil, generally re- 
warding the services of the great men 
they incensed bat yesterday, with punish- 
ment or death —and all republics have 
disgraced themselves by the institution 
of slavery. 

In our own time, the frightful tyranny 
exercised in France by the nobles over 
all the other classes of society was only 
annihilated by the majestic, but sanguin- 
ary policy of the peop le, whie h finally in- 
vo ved all Europe in bloodshed and fam- 
ine: nor can it be said that individual lib- 
erty Was more respected under the popu- 
Jar than under the monarchical or aristo- 
cratic sway. 


The republican form of government 


all the blessings anticipated from it by) 
the majority of moralists; and limited 
monarchy, or the balance of the three 


constituent powers, the ne plus ultra of 


perfection of modern political writers, is 


so far from conducing to the happiness of 


the bulk of the nation, that it may be 
safely asserted that in England and 
France, the two models of this vaunted 
form of government, the sum of misery 


is even greater than in those countries | 


which are not yet blessed with a constitu- 
tional charter. 
The defenders of civilization, in their 


inability to find a more perfect form of 


governinent, either give themselves ap 
to a most revolting optimism, closing 
their hearts and eyes to the social 
miseries ; or malign the Divinity, by de- 
elaring his work, man, irretrievably bad, 
and born to vegetate, suffer, and die; in 
spite of the experie nee of so many centu- 
ries, their blindness will not let them per- 
ceive that the whole system on which 
civilization is hased is radically false ; for 
from its fruits we are to judge of the tree, 
and what are the fruits of civilization? 
On the one hand, some transient comforts 
and pleasures for the few;—on_ the 
other, labor in its most repugnant form, 
insufficient and uncertain wages, misery 
and its child, race, for the many. 

Can that state of society be the best, in 
which the peasant who attends to our 


flocks and herds knows not the taste of 


meat! In which the producer of our 
corn is generally unable to feed his family 
ou bread? In which a deficiency in one 
year’s crop of one interior article of food, 
the potato, places the mass of a rich na- 
tion on the very verge of starvation? In 
which the manufacturer of our elothing 
is all but naked? In which those things 
which are noblest in their nature are per- 
verted into the most oppressive forms? 
For out of free competition has sprung 
the monopoly of e apital ; and charity, 
that divine principle so warmly inculeated 
by Christ, charity itself has been pervert- 
ed from its pure orl cin: it has become 
the bane of the rich; it has but too often 


been a tool for extortion in the hands of 


the intriguing; and so far from healing 
the social wounds, its insufficient succor 
only degrades the honest man, anxious 
for work, not alms; or demoralizes the 
indolent, who prefers the miserable pit- 
tanee of the union-house to the honora- 
ble reward of his labor. Although in 
England and Wales 175,000,000/. have 
been expended within the last forty years 
for the relief of the poor, yet pauperism 
in still increasing in a most fearful ratio, 


and threatens to attack the very roots of 


civilization, in proportion as capital is ac- 
cumulating in the hands of a few bankers 
and great traders. 

Till now civilized man os sought a 
remedy for all social miseries in political 
changes only. ‘The British E aoe has 
lately been convulsed by agitations and 
murders in Ireland, by rebellions in 
Wales, and by Chartist meetings and the 
Anti-Corn Law League, or Free-Traders 
throughout the whole country. ‘That 
this theory of free-trade in abstract prin- 
ciple is just —in theory, correct, — there 
are few unprejudiced by party spirit who 
can deny; and that it must replace, ere 
long, the protective and prohibitory du- 
ties throughout the world is evident from 
the anxiety expressed by land-holders in 
Knugland, and the aggressive, yet confi- 


but that the opening of the ports will 
bring all the promised comforts to the la- 
boring classes is, in the present state of 
society, a delusion. ‘The existing system 
will only pull down one aristocracy to set 
up another. 

If the existing political sciences fail to 
solve so many vital questions, is it not 
the duty of the statesman to seek for 
their solution elsewhere? 

The body of the people should be no 
less anxious than the land-owners and 
statesmen in seeking the means of i 
proving our social condition, and securing 
the agricultural interests without vainly 
attempting to shackle those of the manu- 
facturer; for the prosperity of the employ- 
er depends on that of the employed. But 
unless these means be sought, the British 
landholder will in some few years fall 
into the same abyss of ruin that en- 
gulphed their brethren in France, as soon 
as the middling class (capitalists, bankers, 
traders, lawyers) raised their voices 
against them; ner will the fate of the 
great majority of the nation be in the 
least degree ameliorated ; for as it was of 
little importance to the slaves of Greece 
and Rome whether the aristocratic, or so- 
called democratic element prevailed in 
the state—as it was to them merely a 
change of masters, bringing vo change to 
their condition — so in England, the polit- 
ical change brought about by free-trade 
will merely snatch all influence from the 
hands of the landed aristocracy, to place 
it unaltered, if not more oppressive, in 
the hands of the aristocracy of money ; 
slight will be the relief afforded thereby 
to the laboring clusses. 

Yet have not these three elements of 
the nation, — the landholders, the eapi- 
talists, and the body of the people, or la- 
borers, each their own individual rights! 
And are these rights so opposite, that to 
assert or establish the one, we must re- 
vile and overturn the other? And is 
there no law by which these seemingly 
clashing interests might be made to com- 
bine in one sublime unity, as the distinet 
colors of the prism in one pure and ex- 
quisite color — white! 

This law, though it has hitherto es- 
eaped all philosophers and political writ- 
ers, dues exist; and has been discovered 
by the genius of one man, who, like Ba- 
eon, Galileo, Newton, Columbus, ouly 
discovered new truths by boldly quitting 
the beaten track, and seeking the laws of 
the Creator by consulting his great work, 
Nature. This man is Cuartes Fovrier, 
whose theory is contained in the follow- 
ing simple words : — attractive mdusiry, 
organization of labor, and association ; 
Hot association as js understood in civiliza- 
tion, but real association, in which all 
will participate, each in proportion to his 
capital, talent, or labor. 

‘hat Fourier's system was received at 
first, like all great inventions, with con- 
tempt, jeering, and calumnies, is but too 
true; but that his ideas have lately 
spread into all ranks, and all parts of the 
globe, and have ceased to be considered 
as visionary by those who have taken the 
pains to study them, 1s now no longer to 
be denied. 


Nevertheless, in England, the country 
of all others in which his constructive 
principles are most needed, in order to 
counteract the subversive theories of the 
political and economical sciences; in 


England, a country so eminently suited 
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to their realization, they are almost un- 
known. The aim of the following short 
view of the system is merely intended to 
draw a little attention to the subject, 
which we will fully develop at a future 
period, or which may be studied in the 
numerous works published by the Phal- 
ansterian school. 

If it be asked how so simple and yet so 
fruitful a law as that of moral or passion- 
al ATTRACTION, on which Fourier has 
founded his system, has remained @o 
many ages undiscovered, we will ask 
how the great continent of America re- 
mained unknown till revealed to the 
Old World by the genius of one man, in 
spite of the scoffing and calumaies of 
both the ignorant and the learned! how 
material attraction lay concealed from al! 
eyes till one man, Newton, raised the 
veil which covered it, and thereby changed 
the face of the physical sciences! how 
steam and electricity, having existed from 
the beginning of the world, the discovery 
of their application to locomotion and 
telegraphic communications, which far 
surpass in wonderful rapidity all that ori- 
ental fancy could invent, should have been 
reserved for our generation ! 

But instead of entering into questions 
foreign to our purpose, let us examine 
how the principles of Fourier may be ap- 
plied in England, first stating that the 
landowner’s income must be increased 
cent. per cent.; that the laborer shall re- 
ceive no more than his present average 
wages, but shall be comparatively four 
times richer; and vet that after the se- 
cond or third year, from the profits aceru- 
ing from the enterprise, considerable divi- 
dends shall be equitably distributed among 
landowners or capitalists, men of talent 
who have conducted or improved the en- 
terprise, and laborers who have earried 1 
into effect. — P¢ ople *s Journal. 

To be Continued. 


UP AND DOWN. 
BY GOODWIN BARMBY. 

Up! is the merry lark floating to sing 

Its matins of joy to the sun of spring; 

Down! is the bird of night winging to peer 

For the mice in the barn-hole, dun and drear; 

Up! is the beamy sun shining to give 

Their verdure and hues to al] flowers that live ; 

Down! is the gaping mine, lone, dark and cold, 

Where the children of Mammon starve for gold 

Down! is the coward that slinketh to die ; 

Up! is the hero that looketh on high. 


Up! is the calm of the clear and blue sky, 

Far o’er the mountain-tops raising the eye ; 
Down! is the mist of the cultureless clod 
Stooping the gaze to the sepulchre sod ; 

Up! is the watchman who tells of the night, 
When beam the streaks of morn ruddy and bright; 
Down! is the sluggard who keepeth his bed, 
When morning’s dews are all sprinkled and shed; 
Down! is the coward who slumbers a slave ; 
Up! is the hero—the watchful and brave. 


Up! is the patriot who raises mankind ; 

Up! is the poet—the eye of the blind; 

Down! is the tyrant who maketh the slave; 
Down ! is the traitor —the door of the grave; 
Up! is the high heaven of prophets of old — 
The home of the saints, the meek and the bold ; 
Down is the hell of the bigot and vile — 

The place of the bad with the Judas-smile ; 
Down ! are the tyraat, the bigot, and slave ; 
Up! are the loving, the free, and the brave. 


People’s Journal. | cern what are the works 
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THE NEW INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 


BY CHARLES FOURIER. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 
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SECTION 1II.—NOTICE V. 


| 
| 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Education of Children of the Third Age. | 


I have just described the material pe- 
riod of edueation, when its functions ex- 


tend only to the culture of the senses, to | 


the art of refining them and preserving 
them from the falseness with which they 


are stricken, from the earliest age,in civi-| 


lization. Out of a thousand French chil- 
dren, there are nine hundred and ninety- 
nine who have a false ear, and so with 
all the other senses. 

We pass to the period of initiation into 


industry and into industrial attraction, | 


without which all is false in education : 
for, the first of the three ends of man 
being riches or luxury, it may be said 
that his edueation is false and his whole 
*course contrary to nature, if he does not 


give himself up spontaneously, as svon as | 


he can walk, say at the age of two years, 
to productive labor, which is the source 
of riches; and if he does nothing, like a 


eivilized child, but mischief, soiling, | 


breaking, and committing havoes which 
the foolish parents find so charming. 
This duplicity of action in the earliest 
years, this instinet, so early at variznce 
with attraction, would be a disgrace to 
the Creator, if he had not invented anoth- 


er mechanism suited to produce harmony | 


among the passions, and to call out at- 
traction in every age. Let us examine 
this mechanism as applied to the first age 
which is susceptible of industry. 

As soon as the child ean go alone and 
,act, he passes from the class of wean- 
lings to the third class, that of the Actins, 
from two to three years old. If he has 
been brought up from his birth in the 
seristeries of a Phalanx, he will be strong 
enough at the age of twenty-one months. 
to pass into the third class. Amongst 
these children no distinction of sexes is 
made ; it is important to confound them 
at this epoch, so as to facilitate the devel- 


opment of vocations and the amalgama- | 


tion of sexes in the same labor. The 
distinction of sexes would only begin in 
the fourth tribe, or the bambins. : 

[ have said that nature gives to every 
child a great number of industrial in- 
stincts, say about thirty, some of which 
are primary and directing, and must lead 
to secondary ones. 

The first business is, to discover the 
primary instincts: the child will bite at 
this hook as soon as it is presented to 
him. Assoon as he can walk, and quit 
| the seristery of the weanlings, the attend- 
‘ants to whom he is committed, and whom 
we will call Ushers, will be eager to 

‘conduct him through all the workshops 


and industrial reunions which are not too) 


far apart; and as he finds wherever he 
goes little tools, an industry in miniature, 
already exercised by the Jutins from two 
|and a half to three years, he will wish to 
'mingle with them, to rummage round and 
| handle the tools ; and consequently it will 
| be easv, at the end of a fortnight, to dis- 


| duce him, and what are his industrial ia- 
| Suncts. 

| As the branches of industry ina Pha 
|lanx are exceedingly varied, (see Chap- 
ters XV. and XV1_.) it is impossible that 
| the child surrounded by them should not 
| find the means of satisfying several of his 
| predominant instincts ; they will be called 


out by the sight of litle woels, handled by 
‘other children a few months elder than 
| himself. 

In the opinion of civilized parents and 
| teachers, children are lazy little creatures ; 
nothing is more false ; children from the 
age of two to three are very industrious ; 
but we must understand the springs which 
nature would put in play to attract them 
‘to industry in the passional series, and not 

im crvilzation. 

The predominant tastes in al] children 

are : 


1. The propensity to pry into every thing, te 
| handle every thing they see, to change their oe- 
| cupation constantly. 

2. Taste for noisy occupations. 

3. Propensity for imitation. 

4. Industry in miniature, or taste for litile 
tools and workshops. 

5. Progressive ATTRACTION exerted by 
the older on the younger. 


There are many others, but I limit my- 
self to mentioning these five, so well 
known in civilizauon. Let us examine 
the method to be followed to apply them 
to industry at this early age. 

The ushers wil! first avail themselves 
of the propensity of the child to pry inte 
every thing, a propensity so strong in the 
child of two years. He wants to enter 
every where, to handle and turn over 
every thing he sees. Thus it is found 
necessary to keep him apart in an empty 
‘room, where there is nothing for him te 

break. This propensity to handle every 

‘thing is a natural stimulus to industry ; 
to attract him to it, they will lead him te 
the little worksheps; there he will see 
children from two and a half to three 
years old already at work with little ham- 
mers and other tools. He will want to 
exercise his imitative mania; they will 
lend him some tools, but he will want to 
be admitted among the children of twenty- 
six or twenty-seven months, who know 
how to work, and who will repulse him. 

The child will obstinately persevere, if 
this branch of labor is among his natural 
vocations: then the usher or the patri- 
arch present will teach him some litle 
detail of the work, and he will soon learn 
to make himself useful in some trifles 
which will serve him as an ivtroduction. 
Let us examine this effect in some ordi- 
nary laber within the power of the small- 
est children, snch as the shelling and 
sorting of green peas. This labor, whiek 
with us would occupy the arms of a per 
son of thirty, will be entrusted to childrea 
of two, three, and four years. The hall 
will contain inclined tables, in which there 
will be different cavities ; two bambms are 
seated at the upper side, and they shell 
the peas from the pod; the inclination of 
the table causes them to roll down to- 
wards the lower side, where are seated 
three Ju/ins af twenty-five, thirty, and 
thirty-five months, provided with special 
instruments for sorting them. 

The business is to separate the smallest 
for ragout au sucre, those of a middling 
size for ragout au lard, and the largest 
for a soup. ‘The Jutin of thirty-five 


months picks out first the smallest peas, 
hops which se-| which are the most difficult to sort; he 
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(or she) sends down all the large and) 6. Enthusiasm for the Phalanx, where | mentioned, which do not begin to act till 
middling ones into the next cavity, where | the child will enjoy all the pleasures of| after the age of four; such are 
the /utin of thirty months pushes on to| which his age is capable. Ciestmast anil cinstintion off saline cull ttn: 
the third cavity all that appear large,| 7. Companies at table, varied each day | Love of gain, and the inducement of good divi- 
sends back into the first all that are small,| by the intrigues of the moment, and| dends, 
and slips the remainder into the basket. | served with food adapted to the taste} Py... two springs have as yet no influ- 
The /utin of twenty-five months, station-|of children, who have their special| .446 on the Third Class, and but little on 
ed at the third cavity, has but little to do; kitchen. the Fourth; it is only in the Fifth, or 
he sends back some of the middling size,| 8. Influence of the serial gastronomy, cherubins, that they begin to develop 
and gathers the large ones into his; which has the property of stimulating to homealone 
basket. /agriculture through the pleasures of the This cnmbhenttes of tommeili will 
In this rank the /ufin will make his) table, and of binding together the whole auutte ta en Eee 3 eek a 
debut ; he will take hold triamphantly and industrial mechanism. (See Seventh No- P . eas “i 1% 
, end of which time they will have de- 
push the large peas into his basket; the tice.) veloped in the child three or four of his 
work amounts to nothing, but he will| 9. Pride of having performed some simesy Veantionh. which oith tan, Gl 
think he does as much as his companions; | trifle which the child thinks of great im- Pll foth ethecs: tadieations. Gn ‘aune 
his emulation will be roused, and after) portance: this illusion is cherished. diffeck, lanachen Wil ant Gants tae 
the third session he will know how to| 10. The imitative mania, which is so ho oan ik tibee os nls wal 
replace the /utin of twenty-five months, | predominant in children, and which ac- The bovine oar hn ae Pu 
to throw back the peas of the second size | quires a ten-fold activity when the child! |)... the general rule (Cha iene V. Gnd 
into the second case, and collect only | is stimulated by the exploits of groups of | v7, ) of ae io plea the oo aoe 
those of the first which are easily distin- | children a little older than himself. onlaie Postinne : tony some of thn an 
guished. As soon as he can figure in| 11. Full liberty in the choice and du- oe asinine ie, tied aa onl al 
this smallest sort of labor, they will) ration of occupations. ienies dietinenty fe ee futins The Cab- 
solemnly place upon his cap or bonnet the| 12. Absolute independence, or exemp-| 97;.5 the Composite. the Alternatin will 
badge of an aspirant to the group for | tion from obedience to any chief not cho- i. full ae amongst the aoe by 
shelling green peas. sen from inclination. their veitin catemalan canal oan ak. 
In all the workshops of Association, 13. Minute subdivision, or the advan- onnentie ty thin one Reha wack 
the precaution is taken of reserving to| tage of choosing in each branch of in- aoe Fig all he andl piuaken te 
the very little children some trifling occu- | dustry the detail which is most attractive. + , y 
pation, such as that of receiving the large 14. Charm of short sessions, varied | The wiles whe wiites to ee 
peas as they slide down towards the child, | frequent!y, and animated by rivalry. tian dee in aie Dadam Iau Ob dieeeeh 
which he sweeps into the basket. This| They are the more desired, because they the Gtting we + reipantocatie ua srg 
might be done without him and without do not often occur. This is the case with i sway > ray Se ae 3 oes of 
loss of time; but then they would lack | those occupations even which take place ee eal te eh oF es 
the industrial stimulus which it is always daily, for they only require by turns a cieeiice fae tach con Bees a ditions che 
necessary to present to a /utin on his ar-| third or a fourth of the members of the sonite in ota tad pat ew t will 
rival in the workshop, and even to a bam- | group. a eine ae 7a stn pais Tigges 
bin or a cheru/in ; for one who has taken, 15. Friendly intervention of the patri- lie ie aiken tha ‘Gadidheis teat ene 
no part in the work at two years old, archs, the ushers, and so forth, all cher- déaleen eel. well. tnetins ‘dies tne 
may, notwithstanding, engage in it at) ished by early childhood, which receives Gal ail dusalem oh teint ea ae 
three or four. instruction only as it solicits it. anne ae on ‘+ little che which 
This stimulus, reserved every where| 16. Absence of paternal flattery, which | 4). her od sshes tiebe eal. 
for the different ages, can only be the is counteracted in Association, where the death tonal oP dain : he weld hulle aalell 
shadow of an occupation to the /utin of child is judged and criticised by his ahenen ait dae cleus: th oak Ge 
twenty-four months, flattering his self- equals. : hone oil tax Gn ets ellvels, cnsther 
love, persuading him that he has done| 17. Material harmony, or unitary ma-| |. asdent. and ene of ibe too Ge 
something, and that he is almost equal] | neuvres, which are unknown in civilized rene Che thied tn taher. flo deen cat te 
to those of twenty-six or twenty-eight) workshops, and practiced in those of Har- them ol shane of tha tome ene t ees 
months, already engaged in this group,| mony, where every movement is perform- "sangre Panga walh ng eaniy7-oe star occa , 
already decked with plumes and orna-|ed with the unity and precision of an Saati — at the pea-shelling, and oa 
ments, which inspire a profound respect army or a choir of dancers, —a method rm »—t the p-nold aie de men andi 
in the young commencer. most attractive to children. wi : a itn a eam meee 
The child of two years finds, then, in| 18. Influence of a progressive distribu- per a h i is > eee 
the little workshops of a Phalanx a vari-| tion, which alone can charm the child and The Aa es Pas oaks th oe 
ety of incentives which civilization could | call forth dexterity in industry and appli- a. ath miles 6 eed ees ee 
not offer him: they are as many as twen-| cation in study. at Wa dui in weal eat of vineadaie 
ty, which | will enumerate. 19. Attraction of Jarge assemblages, foamed class) i enatieel * eenten: wieh 
and charm of belonging to groups, in o iw ea , 
MEANS OF DEVELOPING INDUSTRIAL VOCA-| which an enthusiasm is kept up by music, The alien fr 0 cind benttatn 
a | uniforms, and corporate celebrations. its industrial career will be the capa 
_ 9. The cxprit de corps, very powerten criticism, which it never receives from the 
little tools, of sizes graduated for the |i Children, and of very frequent and|¢ 46, of the mother, who flatter the 
dierent ares. varied occurrence in the Associative sys- child of two years in all its faults. The 
2. Harmonic use of playthings, or the '®™- |. . contrary will be the case in the associa- 
application of our whole present appara-|_,2!- Emulation and rivalry between the} |:,, workshops ; children among them- 
tus of playthings, such as chariots, wood- choirs and sub-choirs which are contigu- selves, will show no quarter, but ridicule 


en horses, and so forth, to purposes of |US; hetween the groups of the same/., siiward associate without mercy ; 


apprenticeship or codperation in industry. | oaoene a and between they will dismiss him with disdain, and 
—s he will go weeping to the patriarch, or 


(See Chapter XVIII.) ber? ee ; 

3. Charm of graduated ornaments; a! 22. Periodical chance of promotion, usher, who will give him lessons and 
feather at present often suffices to bewitch | Whether to higher choirs and tribes, or to| -ocent him again when he is qualified ; 
the country lad, and induce him to enlist ; the middle and highest divisions of the and as they always provide him with some 
what then will be the effect of a hundred | S#me tribe. } very trifling, easy labors, he soon works 
honorable uniforms and badges, to enrol|, %3- Admiration for prodigies performed | ; ;. way into a dozen groups, where his 
the child in gay and happy groups with | >Y ooo of older children, according 0! eduestion will go on by pure attraction, 
his equals? | the law of deference for those more ad-| 14 with great rapidity, for that only is 

4. Privilege of appearing on parade, | vanced. sa .- | learned quickly and well, which is learned 
and of using tools ; we know such privi-|. 24: Rivalries between children of dif-| by attraction. 
leges stimulate children much. ferent Associations; meetings of groups,| “Or 31) the means which can excite 8 

5. Gaiety and animation, which always and emulative contests between them. child to industry, the one least known, 

This last meaus will be wanting to the and most perverted in civilization, is what 


accompany assemblages of children, when ; al Phal 
engaged in pleasing and attractive occu- | °*PeTmental Fhalanx. we may call the spirit of ascending im- 


pations. | There are other incentives not here| tation; the tendency of every child to 














1. Charm of little workshops, and of | 
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imitate others a little older than himself, | if the older children (jowvenceaux) take a| yented, if his shoemaking propensity be 


to defer to all their suggestions, to con- 
sider it an honor to be associated with 
them in any little branch of their amuse- 
ments. (All labors are amusements for 
the children in Harmony; they never act 
but from attraction.) 

This spirit of ascending imitation is 
very pernicious at present, because the 
amusements of a troop of children, left 
free, are either dangerous or useless. 
But the free children of Association will 
only give themselves to productive labors, 
thanks to the incentives above mentioned. 
Here is a fundamental error into which 
all the systems of civilized education have 
fallen : 

They have tried to make it oat that the 
natural teacher is the father, or some 
preceptor indoctrinated by the father ; 
nature thinks differently; she would ex- 
clude the™father from bringing up the 
child, for a triple reason. 

1. The father seeks to communicate 
his own tastes to his child, and to stifle 
its natural vocations, which are almost 
always different from his own. Now the 
whole mechanism of the passional series 
would be destroyed, if the son should in- 
herit the tastes of the father. 

2. The father is inclined to flatter and 
to praise excessively the little good his 
child may do; while on the contrary, the 
child has need of being criticised severely 
by groups of fellow-workers who are very 
exacting. 

3. The father excuses all faults, he 
even takes them, when it comes to the 
worst, for perfections, as our philosophers 
do about their infamous civilization, 
which they call the perfection of reason ; 
the father therefore hinders all that pro- 
gress which would result from a sustain- 
ed, impartial criticism, if appreciated by 
the child. 

Nature, to counteract al] these errors 
of paternal education, inspires the child 
with a repugnance for the lessons of 
both father and preceptor: thus the child 
wishes to command and not to obey the 
father. The leaders whom he chooses 
naturally, are children a little older than 
himself; for example : 

At eighteen months, he reveres the 
child of two years and eagerly chooses 
him for his guide ; 

At two years he chooses the child of 
thirty months ; 

At three years, the child of four ; 

At eight, the child of ten ; 

At twelve, the child of fifteen. 


This ascending imitation will be great- 
ly increased in strength, if the child sees 
children a little older than himself mem- 
bers of groups, and enjoying a merited 
consideration for their success in industry 
and study. 

The natural teachers of each age, 
then, are the children a little superior in 
age. But as children at present are all 
more or less inclined to mischief and 
entice each other into it, it is impossible 
to establish among them an ascending 
order or hierarchy of useful impulses ; 
this effect is only possible in the passional 
Series, out of which any approximation 
to a system of natural education is im- 
practicable. 

_ This will be the wonder most admired 
in the experimental phalanx. The seveu 
orders of children will direct and educate 
each other, as nature wishes, by the in- 
fluence of ascending imitation, which can 


only lead to the good of the whole ; for. 


proper direction in studies, industry, and 
morals, they will direet to good the chil- 
dren of the next age (gymnasians,) to 
whom they give the impulse ; the gym- 
nasians will exert the same influence on 
the /yceans, the lyceans on the seraphins, 
they on the cherudins, they on the bamlans, 
the /utins, &e. (See Table of Tribes ac- 
cording to age, Chapter X. Harbinger, 
Vol. Il. page 330.) The seven corpora- 
tions, directed by ascending imitation, 
will rival each other in excellence and 
activity, both in useful labors and in 
social harmonies, although left wholly 
free. On beholding this prodigy, it will | 
be no longer doubted that attraction is! 
the agent of God, to be developed in the 
passiona] series ; and that in this mech- 
anism it is truly the hand of God direct- 
ing man to his greatest good. 

This harmony, which will be a thun-| 


'der-stroke to civilization and to philoso- 


phy, would prove abortive should we fail 
to develop attraction in all its admissible 
branches. Love will not be admissible 
in the first experiments ; but this excep- 
tion will not obstruct the mechanism of 
the seven orders of children engaged in 
industry. For this reason, as we have 
said, one of the first things to be attend- 
ed to must be the organization of chil- 
dren, the only one of the three sexes 
which can realize full harmony at once. 

Let us conclude our remarks upon the 
functions of the ushers. So far from 
flattering or excusing the child, it will 
be their task to see that he meets with 
refusals and rebuffs in different groups, 
and stimulate him to vindicate himself by 
proofs of skill. A father could not fulfil 
this duty; he would blame the group 
which had rejected his child ; he would 
protest that this group was barbarous, an | 
enemy to tender nature. Hence the 
functions of an usher, as well as those of 
an attendant, require persons of a firm 
and judicious character, who take an em- 
ulous pride in their functions, and who, 
from a corporate spirit, will be interested 
in the progress of the children in general, 
and not in the caprices of a few favo- 
rites. 


thwarted, under the pretext that it is not a 
dignified or intellectual occupation, he will 
acquire a distaste to other functions, and 
will feel no interest in those studies and 
occupations which they wish him to pur- 
sue. But if he is left to commence as 
attraction directs —that is, by shoemak- 
ing —he will easily be induced to acquire 
a knowledge of tanning, then of chemis- 
try so far as relates to the various prepa- 
rations of leather, and then of agriculture 
so far as pasture and breeding of cattle 
have an influence upon the quality of 
skins. 

By degrees he will get initiated into all 
sorts of industry, in consequence of his 
primitive inclination for shoemaking. It 
matters little at what point he commences, 
provided he attains in the course of his 
youth to a genera] acquaintance with all 
the industry of his Phalanx, and con- 
ceives an affection for all the series from 
which he has received instruction. 

This instruction cannot be obtained in 
civilization, where industry and science 
are not connected. The scientifie declare 
that the sciences form a chain, each link 
of which connects with, and leads to, all 
the others; but they forget that our iso- 
lated relations sow discord amoung the in- 
dustrial classes, rendering each indifferent 
to the labors ot the others; whereas in a 
Phalanx, each one will be interested in al] 
the series, from connections and rivalries 
with some of their members, in questions 
pertaining to gastronomy, to the opera, 
to agriculture, and so forth. The con- 
nection between the sciences then is not 
a sufficient attraction to their general 
study ; we must add to that connection the 
ties arising from the association of fune- 
tions and individuals, and from industrial 
intrigues, a thing impracticable in civili- 
zation. 

There still remain several details con- 
cerning the education of the Third Class, 
which may be treated in connection with 
the education of the Fourth Class, or the 
baminns, in the next Chapter. 





REVIEW. 


No one can obtain promotion in this 


series, nor in any other, except by the 
success of the whole. Each usher is in 
harmonious competition with his rivals; 
each may choose the children best adapted 
to his methods, those whose vocations he 
can count upon unfolding without delay, 
whether in full, or oaly partially ; and in 
this choice of subjects, he is guided by 
the information given by the attendants of 
the seristery of weanlings, out of which 
this Third Class come. 

The function of usher is of high im- 
portance, because it acts upon the most 
decisive epoch in the education of a ehild. 
If the child succeed well in his industrial 
debut, it is a pledge of continual success 
for his whole youthful career: once ini- | 
tiated into ten branches of industry, he | 
will soon be into a hundred, and at the’ 
age of fifteen, he will understand almost | 
all the cultures, manufactures, sciences, | 
and arts which occupy his own and the| 
neighboring Phalanxes. Set us examine 


i this effect. 


A child, were he the son of a prince, 
may at the age of three years exhibit a 
taste for the trade of shoemaking, and 
wish to frequent the workshups of the 
shoemakers, who are as polite a class as 
any other in Association. If he be pre-| 


Papers on Literature and Art. By S. 
Marcaret Futter. In Two Parts. 
New York and London: Wiley and 
Putnam, 161 Broadway; 6 Waterloo 
Place. pp. 164 and 183. (Sold by 
Redding and Company, & State Street, 
Boston.) 

For oue who is by nature a critie to be 
willing to be that, and wear the character 
actively, sincerely, and courageously, in- 
volves a degree of self-sacrifice. For the 
character is naturally unprepossessing. 
We are not apt to love it; by its seeming 
excess of consciousness it separates itself 
from us; by its coldness it discourages 
our enthusiasm ; by its regard of more 
than one thing at a time always, it seems 
never to commit itself, never to abandon 
itself to anything with that entire devo- 
tion which we esteem beautiful. And so 
while we respect the critic’s judgments, 
we rather shrink from him as wanting 
feeling, as trying to speculate upon the 
outside of life, instead of living in it. 
So general and instinctive almost is this 
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feeling, that for one whose mental destiny | Want of rhythm, however, is just the| But it stands aloof in order to see things 
natural compensation for the impartial|in truer proportions; it seems in fact 
aloofness and comprehensive vision of the | more interested in the proportions than in 


is criticism rather than creation, and who 
feels the character in its high sense to be 
legitimate and useful, the temptation is 
certainly strong to evade and decline, if 
possible, the natural appointment, or at 
least to swerve somewhat from the full 
rigor of its duties. 

We feel that this is eminently the char- 
acter of the writer of these ‘* Papers ”’ ; 
and we behold in them the rich reward of 
the unquestioning manner in which she 
has accepted that character and trusted it, 


and by its impartial and generous exer- | 


cise, erected for ita very high and im- 
portant place, if not one absolutely cen- 
tral in our literature. The reviews con- 
tributed by Miss Fuller to the ‘ Dial,”’ 
always passed for most sound, penetrating, 
and catholic criticism among the thought- 
ful few who read that journal. More 
latterly, her running commentary upon 
the book market, as well as upon the 
latest exhibitions of art, in the New York 
Tribune, has made her judgments widely 
respected, and greatly increased the de- 
mand for whatever she had written. We 
have now a first selection from her nume- 
rous papers, with a Preface intimating 
that the greater portion were left out, 
upsetting all attempt at completeness in 
the book, and that, ‘‘ though the last 
twenty months is the first period in my 
life when it has been permitted me to 
make my pen my chief means of express- 
ing my thoughts, yet 1 have written 
enough, if what is afloat, and what lies 
hid in manuscript, were put together, to 
make a little library, quite large enough 
to exhaust the patience of the collector, 
** Should I do no 
more, I have at least sent my share of 
paper missives through the world.’? — 


if not of the reader.”’ 


There is some show of vanity in this, the 
general reader will be apt to exclaim. 
We will only call it the excess of refiec- 
tive consciousness so natural to the char- 
acter above described, whose habit it is 
to review every thing, even its own 
works. Setting the Preface aside, in 
which the author perhaps does herself 
injustice, the real question is as to the 
intrinsic value of the book itself. 

To speak of faults first, we must con- 
fess to a certain disagreeable impression 
of style. The writer has been more 
naturally and habitually a converser, and 
through that medium, gifted with great 
power of communication.. In writing she 
betrays the hurry of that habit, without 
the grace and unity resulting from its 
unchecked flow. ‘The rhythm of the 
thought is jarred and broken ; it does not 
make music, it exasperates the reader, 
and obliges him at last, if he would profit 
by the reading, tu detach the sentences 
and weigh them singly, like a catalogue 
of distinct although related propositions. | 


criticising faculty. Rhythm is born of 
feeling, emotion only can create it, to our 
cooler thought it is more a stranger ; 
hence poetry, the language of the heart, 
and of the childhood of the world when 
simple feeling had not grown reflective, 
not only adorns itself, but proves its in- 
most soul and spirit, by its rhythm. Of 
this we feel some want, and yet not al- 
ways, in these writings. 

Again, there is an oceasional streak of 
grandiloquence, an affectation of Olym- 
pian talk, as if the writer were of the 
inmost coterie of the genius, whose merits 
it is her business to expose, and from that 
height indulging somewhat pleasant re- 
flections upon the little world below, inti- 


mating in the same breath that it is very | 


foolish not to be great, and still more 


foolish to expect to be. An instance of 
this style is where she apostrophizes Bee- | 


thoven : 


lordeth, is the place for thee,’’ and so 


’ were the thing, in 


forth, as if ** lording ’ 
the eves of such a man. 

With these comparatively slight ex- 
ceptions, there is searcely a fault com- 
plained of in these writings, which does 
not resolve itself, upon closer inspection, 
into a virtue. If they have repulsed any 
from anything more than superficial rea- 
sons of style, it has been, we fancy, from 
the absence of amiable illusion, from a 
lack of entire enthusiasm about any epe- 
cial object, resulting not so much from 
coldness, or the spirit of denial, as from 
breadth of knowledge, which will not 
allow us to forget that there are other 
things in existence while we look at one. 
Favoritism seems to most more human, 
and is accordingly more welcome, than 
clear intellectual judgment overlooking 
many things at once. Experience finds 
smai! audience compared with enthusi- 
asm ; and the latter is ancomfortable be- 
cause it knows that it must yield in the 


long run. We love to hear one talk en-| 


thusiastically about his favorite poet, hero 
or philosopher. But a critic who has 


knowledge, never Jets the individual come | 


so near as to fill the whole horizon, but 


always views him in the presence of the | 


assembled universe, where he shrinks to 
proper relative dimensions. This is the 


inevitable effect of much knowledge, and 


it makes us shrink from superior know}- | 


edge as from something chilling, and take 


refuge in the feeling which equalizes all. | 
Preponderance of intellect, then, over | 


feeling is the characteristic of this writer; 
and this is implied in the vocation of any 
one to be acritic. It is not necessarily, 
and certainly not in this case, insensibility, 


or want of power to appreciate whatso- | 


ever feeling, and to admire its products. 


‘‘ Where Jupiter, the lustrous, | 


the things themselves. It has more of 


what Fourier calls the distributive than of 
the affective tendencies. 

While we believe that it is greatest to 
| work in and with Humanity, to de a part, 
‘rather than to know the whole, we aec- 
“knowledge the obligation of humanity to 
those whe see and weigh and interpret, 
as well as to those who create. Criti- 
cism has its place, though only few have 
found it. Weare happy to believe this 
writer to be one of the few. ~ Her book 
‘commences with a ‘Short Essay on 
Crities,”’ in which the abuses and the 
uses and the true field of this" character 
are most justly and satisfactorily defined. 
She divides critics into the ‘* subjective,’’ 
who judge every thing by the standard of 
their own limited individuality ; the ‘ ap- 
prehensive,’’ who can ‘* go out of them- 
selves and enter fully into a foreign ex- 
istence;’’ and the ‘‘ comprehensive,”’ 
who not only enter into the nature of 
another being, but ‘* having done so, hav- 
ing ascertained his design and the degree 
of his suecess in fulfilling it, thus meas- 
uring his judgment, his energy, and skill, 
they do also know how to put that aim in 
its place, and how to estimate its rela- 
tions. And this the critic can only do 
who perceives the analogies of the uni- 
verse.’’ Nothing can be truer. We 
would gladly quote the whole of this 

Fssay, had we room ; as it is, let the fol- 
lowing passages indicate how well this 


critic understands her position. 


“The maker is divine; the critic sees this 
divine, but brings it down to humanity by the 
analytic process, The critic is the historian 
who records the order of creation. In vain for 
the maker, who knows without learning it, but 
not in vain for the mind of his race. 

“ The critic is beneath the maker, but is his 
needed friend. What tongue could speak but 
to an intelligent ear, and every noble work de- 
mands its critic. The richer the work, the 
more severe should be its critic ; the larger its 
scope, the more comprehensive must be his 
power of scrutiny. The critic is not a base 
caviller, but the younger brother of genius. 
Next to invention is the power of interpreting 
invention; next to beauty the power of appre- 
ciating beauty. 

“ And of making others appreciate it; for the 
universe is a scale of infinite gradation, and, be- 
low the very highest, every step is explanation 
down to the lowest. Religion, in the two mod- 
| ulations of poetry and music, descends through 
an infinity of waves to the lowest abysses of 
/ human nature. Nature is the literature and art 
of the divine mind; human literature and art 
the criticism on that; and they, too, find their 
criticism within their own sphere.” 


“There are persons who maintain, that there 
is no legitimate criticism, except the reproduc- 
_tive; that we have only to say what the work 


is or is to us, never what it is not, But the 
moment we look for a principle, we feel the 
need of a criterion, of a standard; and then we 
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say what the work is not, as well as what it is; 
and this is as healthy, though not as grateful and 
gracious an operation of the mind as the other, 
We do not seek to degrade but to classify an 
object by stating what it is not. We detach the 
part from the whole, lest it stand between us 
and the whole. When we have ascertained in 
what degree it manifests the whole, we may 
safely restore it to its place, and love or adinire 
it there ever after.” 

The Essay with much dignity rebukes 
the party-prejudices, the pusillanimity 
and the smooth monotony of all the popu- 


Jar reviews. ‘The next piece is a dia- 


Jogue, and contrasts the characters of 


poet and critic. ‘The antipathy of the 
two is brought out in a way that holds 
the balance between them and shows them 
to be essential to each other. ‘There is 
much poetic beauty in this little scene, 
although the actors make their exit very 
awkwardly. 

After such an introduction, we are pre- 
pared for criticism of a large, appreci- 
ating, philosophical, and independent sort. 
And such, the candid reader will say with 
us, dues follow. ‘The sketch of ‘* The 
Two Herberts "’ has to us an exceeding 
beauty, and as it truly professes, has a 
form ‘‘ more reverent,”’ if less elaborate, 
than that of criticism. ‘There is a unity 
in the picture, and a deep, loving tone. 
The brothers are the complement of each 
other; the manly aspiration of the man 
of the world, the representative of natu- 
ral religion, Lord Herbert, is shown to 
be a very deep religion, which finds much 
to commune with in the simple fervor of 
the Christian enthusiast, the meek and 
curious songster, so much better known 
to us, his brother George ; and hein turn is 
toleraut, having found, not forfeited, the 
natural religion of the heart, by his con- 
version. The following description of 
the latter’s presence, shall stand here for 


un invitation to the reading of the whole; 


“A penetrating sweetness beamed from hin 
on the observer, who was rather raised and 
softened in himself than drawn to think of the 
being who infused this heavenly fire into his 
veins. Like the violet, the strong and subtle 
odor of his mind was arrayed at its source with 
such an air of meekness, that the receiver 
blessed rather the liberal winds of heaven than 
any earth-born flower for the gift. 

“Raphael has lifted the transfigured Saviour 
only a little way from the ground; but in the 
forms and expression of the feet, you see that, 
though they may walk there again, they would 
tread far more naturally a more delicate ele- 
ment. This buoyant lightness, which, by seek- 
ing, seems to tread the air, is indicated by the 
text: ‘Beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of those who come with glad tidings.’ And 
such thoughts were suggested by the gait and 
gesture of George Herbert, especially as he ap- 
proached you. Through the faces of most men, 
even of geniuses, the soul shines as through a 
mask, or, at best, a crystal; we look behind a 
shield for the heart. But, with those of seraph- 
i¢ nature, or so filled with spirit that translation 
may be near, it seems to hover before or around 


| announcing or enfolding them like a luminous | 


atmosphere. Such an one advances like a vis- 
ion, and the eye must steady itself before a spir- 


itual light, to recognize him as a re ality.” 


The next article recommends the study 
of Milton’s prose writings, not only as 
amoug the sublimest utterances of a great 
soul, but as being more essentially 
‘*American’’ in their whole tone and 
spirit, than is the degraded fact of our 
American life. An able estimate of the 
Life and Works of Sir James Mackintosh 
comes next; and then a comparison of 
the nine great ‘* Modern British Poets,’’ 
namely, Campbell, Moore, Seott, Crabbe, 
Shelley, Byron, Southey, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth. ‘To know and love at once 
so many poets and so opposite, is a thing 
quite rare in reality, though an ignorant 
familiarity with all the poets of the lan- 
cuage is as common asa genteel educa- 
tion. Among these nine are representa- 
tives of widely remote spheres of thought 
and feeling. Yet here they are all ap- 
preciated, all loved, and characterized in 
due degree. Equally broad and universal, 
without partiality or pedantry, is the pa- 
per on the ** Modern Drama,”’ evineing 
a familiarity with all its periods and 
phases, and still more a philosophical 
insight of its essence and its laws of de- 
velopment. ‘The origin and permanent 
necessity in man’s nature of the drama, 
the causes of its decline, the too potent 
spell of Shakspeare’s mind upon those 
who vainly strive to be themselves in that 
department after him, with glances at all 
that has been worthily written since his 
times and speculations about what is next 
to occupy the stage, are made the intro- 
duction to a somewhat detailed analysis 
of ‘Taylor's ‘* Van Artevelde’’ and Ster- 
ling’s ‘*Strafford.’’ ‘There is much to 
think about in the two paragraphs which 
follow. 


“Were it in man’s power by choosing the 
best, to attain the best in any particular kind, 
we would not blame the young poet, if he al- 
ways chose the drama. 

* But by the same law of faery which ordains 
that wishes shall be granted unavailingly to the 
wisher, no form of art will succeed with him to 
whom it is the object of deliberate choice. It 
must grow from his nature in a certain position, 
as it first did from the general mind in a certain 
position, and be no garment taken from the 
shining store to be worn at a banquet, but a real 
body gradually woven and assimilated from the 
earth and sky which environed the poet in his 
youthful years. He may learn from the old 
Greek or Hindoo, but he must speak in his 
mother tongue.” 

“There is, perhaps, a correspondence be- 
tween the successions of literary vegetation 
and those of the earth’s surface, where, if you 
burn or cut down an ancient wood, the next 
offering of the soil will not be in the same kind, 
but raspberries and purple flowers will succeed 
the oak, poplars the pine. Thus, beneath the 
roots of the drama, lay seeds of the historic 


novel, the romantic epic, which were to take its 


place to the reader, and for the scene, the ora- 
torios, the opera, and ballet.” 


In another place the writer suggests 
that the day of the regular drama is past, 
that ‘* the opera, ballet, pantomime and 
briefer, more elastic forms, like the vaude- 
ville of the French theatre, or the prov- 
erbs of the social party, will take the 
place of elaborate tragedy and comedy.’’ 
Too true! For great passions there is 
no longer open sphere, or sphere that in- 
terests the public, though we cannot 
doubt that sufferings as grand as those of 
Cdipus still deify many an obscure life. 
But we are a trading, pettifogging gener- 
ation; nobleness and greatness now en- 
counter the dark destiny under no large ro- 
mantic shape, but rather ander that of 
‘* Beelzebub, the god of flies ;’’ a petty host 
of little daily falsenesses and tricks of sel- 
fishness constitute its martyrdom, and 
this is searcely tragedy for the stage. 
The facts of life now are too mean for 
serious art, and they only become more 
exalting when we laugh them off in 
comedy. But Art is our pledge that the 
unity of the race, and the trath and no- 
bleness of the passions shall be restored, 
and with them a grander drama, not of 
fate and diseord, but of Joy. 

The dignity of labor and the advent of 
a social revolution are strongly proclaimed 
in a series of notices of the ‘* Poets of 
the People.’? Fitting attention is also 
called to the poems of Miss Barrett and 
of Browning. In the selection of her 
subjects for review, Miss Fuller dis- 
charges one of the duties which criticism 
is toe apt to shirk, that of exciting an in- 
terest in things too good to find their way 
at once to popularity, and of reminding 
us of the yet unexhausted virtues of 
works once prized, now flooded out of 
mind by superficial novelties. The arti- 
cle upon ‘‘ American Literature ’’ tells 
many plain truths, and deals out liberal 
justice on all hands. Especially do we 
regard her estimate of Longfellow’s 
poems as no other than the sineere im- 
pression* of all who are competent to 
judge in such matters, but who have been 
pitifully silent amid the storms of manu- 
fuctured praise. Not insensible to his 
many excellencies, she fearlessly assigns 
him his right place ; and it is not aggres- 
sive criticism, so much as it is a shielding 
of the public literary conscience, now 
easily deluded like a child below the 
years of discretion, from the tyranny of 
an imposing and factitious reputation. It 
is not Mr. Longfellow’s own fault, that 
he has been overrated, that he has not 
found before one friend enough to be 
his critic. We cannot agree so well 
with the writer in her remarks on 
Lowell, whose poetic pretensions she 
would extingnish at a blow. We 
doubt not there has been over-praise in 
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this case, and something of the ‘“‘ mutual | (Heaven send us some mode of apdlitng |waie, as the pledge of redemption for 


3 


admiration’’ principle. We doubt not 
that a too great facility for numbers has 
betrayed the young bard more than once ; 
but bard he is, and that a noble one, by a 
true title from the heart, and not merely 
by one borrowed from the enthusiasm of 
a popular cause. A grain of arrogance 
has here crept in to disfigure somewhat a 
selection, otherwise well winnowed of the 
faults for which our critic has somehow 
gained the reputation. 

Of her numerous pieces upon Art, two 
only are selected, one upon Allston, and 
one upon the ‘ Lives of the great Com- 
posers,’’ Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Bach, 
and Beethoven. 
fully coincide with those repeatedly ex- 
pressed, although in gleams and frag- | , 
ments only, in this journal, that we sim- 
ply own our joy at such a confirmation. 
Music holds its due place in Miss Fuller's 
estimate of the true elements of life. 
That she appreciates it, is most plain, 
although she speaks not precisely as a 
native of the Tone-land. 

Here is a great range of subjects, and 
we have not mentioned all, and must re- 
member too, that the book is but a selec- 
tion. Here is a broad foundation for 
sound criticism laid in generous stores of 
knowledge. Few have surveyed so large 
a portion of the whole field; perhaps no 
American ; and few are so able to point 
inquiring minds to what is best and most 
significant in literature and art. And it 
is tempered and vivified by a large share 
of that knowledge which does not come 
from books, by true human sympathies, 
profound insight, and that regard for unity 
which can afford to entertain the variety 
of conflicting views which it is the desti- 
ny of the human intellect to be perpetually 
begetting. 

Taking these papers as a whole, we 
think it is not rash to say, that there is 
more of original strong thought in them, 
— more marks of independent mental ac- 
tivity,— more appreciation of various 
spheres, and a greater range of observa- 
tion, than could be predicated of whole 
bound series of most of our respectable 
reviews. They give a character to eriti- 
cism, which it has scarcely understood or 
dared to claim for itself before among us, a 
character only second to that of creative art 
and poetry themselves, that of being their 
interpreter, of expounding what is beauti- | 


ful and true, and exposing what is false. | and sympathies. 
| 


Wreck of the Glide; with an Account o 
the Life and Manners at the Fiju Is- 
lands. Boston: William D. Ticknor | 
& Co. 1846. pp. 122. 

This we take to be the first essay of 
its author in book-making. Out of ma- 
terials such as a residence of several | 


Her views of them so} 


by which we can know what a word is!) 
must have afforded, a skilful writer would 
have given us something more profitable 
How- 
ever, such as it is, it is better than noth- 
ing. Any facts relating to the South 


than this very meagre narrative. 


Seas and their wonderful islands, are 
interesting ; the dullest pen catches some 
fertility. 
Besides, if this litle work does less than 
justice to its subject, we have no reason 


influence from their tropical 


to suspect that it does more, which is no 
slight consolation. All inquirers upon 
Oceanica will read it of course. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION 
ON WOMAN. 





The Associative system has found some | 


of its most devoted advocates among the 
intelligent and earnest-minded women 
who have been won to its principles by a 
perception of the benefits it would confer 
upon their own sex, in particular, as well 
as of the general prospects which it held 
forth for the advancement of Humanity. 
It is true, indeed, that within the retired 
sphere of domestic life, many women are 
almost shut out from a view of the 
grosser evils inflicted on the present 
order of society, and it requires some 
exercise of the imagination to gain a 
lively idea of the enormities with which 
their fathers, husbands, brothers, and 
sons, are obliged to come in contact in 
the usual course of their daily business. 
They may listen with a feeling of incre- 
dulity to the representations of reform- 
ers, and wonder why such a noise should 
be made about errors and sufferings, 
which have never been brought vividly 
home to their own experience. But this 
is not the case with those whose minds 
have been aroused to reflection, and who 


‘are capable of taking a comprehensive | 


‘view of facts which lie somewhat beyond 
the sphere of their immediate interests 
Not a few of this class | 
of women have arrived at deep and 


strong convictions in regard to the per- | 


version of modern society, and are per- 


suaded that the only effectual remedy is | 


to be found in the principles of Associa- 
tion. They have looked at the subject. 
in its various bearings ; they have exam- 
ined it with open and candid minds ; and 


Humanity. 

We rejoice in this fact as an omen of 
the brightest promise to the triumph of 
our principles. The influence which has 
already been thus exerted has accom- 
plished great good, and with every ex- 
tension of the sphere of action, we may 
Nor should 
we be surprised that woman is deeply in- 
terested in a reform which is adapted to 
secure to her sex the enjoyment of their 
inborn rights, and place them in a truer, 
nobler, and purer social condition, than 
“has ever been en joyed in the most refined 
‘and improved cireles of civilization. 
| Association guaranties to woman the 
| benefit of a complete, thorough, and effi- 
cient education. It is only within a very 
‘recent period that the importance of this 
has been admitted by the leaders of pub- 
lie opinion in modern, civilized, Christian 
society. Woman has been deemed a 
being of some inferior order, holding a 
rank in creation several degrees below 
‘the autocrats of the Universe, and des- 
tined to find her happiness in submission 
‘to their authority. Her claims to intel- 
‘lectual culture have not been recognized ; 
her capacity for the loftiest branches of 
scientific investigation has been more than 
doubted ; her pretentions to any learning 
beyond the most superficial smattering 
have been covered with ridicule ; and her 
immense natural superiority to man in 
| the finer, subtler, more delicate exercises 
of genius, with all the boasted advance- 
ment of the nineteenth century, has as 
yet scarcely been suspected. It is not 
many years since, that the Edinburgh Re- 
view was thought to be guilty of a mon- 
strous heresy, for maintaining the doc- 
trine that if any knowledge was good 
and wholesome for man, it was good and 
wholesome for woman, and that a true 
and generous education was no less the 
right of one sex than of the other. Even 
now, Professor Stuart of Andover sneers 
at a woman for presuming to discuss the 
mystery of the Trinity, although its re- 
ception is no Jess essential to her salva- 
tion than if she were a man. ‘The 
opinion, however, no doubt prevails among 
the most enlightened minds, that woman 
is entitled to ail the benefits of the most 
perfect education that society can afford. 
It is not so fashionable to treat her like a 
dol] or a monkey as it once was. It is 
even popular to defend her claims to the 
highest culture. The most intelligent 
men are those who cherish the greatest 
reverence for her nature. 

But after all, what is effected by this! 
What has been done to place woman on 4 
level with man, in respect to the advan- 
tages of education? What spot can be 
found on earth where she has the same 


hope for the happiest results. 


months among the Fijiis or Fegees, | | the result has been a deep devotion to the | free access to the means of itnprovement, 
‘ ‘ 
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nature will receive the same justice, 


where she is qualified fur the exercise of 


the same functions, with man, who if he 
does not claim to be her master by divine 
right, has certainly made no adequate 
provision to prepare her for the intellec- 
tual freedom and companionship with 
him, to which she is entitled by the 
inherent faculties of her soul? 

We have our colleges and universities 
for man, but no woman is admitted within 
their sombre walls; we have ample pro- 
vision for the instruction of men in every 
branch of science, every literary accom- 
plishment, which curiosity or caprice may 
Jead them to pursue, but for the most part, 


they are forbidden fruit to woman, who if 


she enjoys them at all, must enjoy them 
by stealth. Even in Boston, where the 
standard of female education is higher 
than in most places, to say the least, and 
which is famed for the liberal and admi- 
rable endowment of its public schools, 
where the best advantages for a classical 
and scientific education are secured to 


boys at the common expense, not a girl | 


in the city can avail herself of these 
opportunities, nor be instructed beyond 
the common rudiments of education, un- 


less her parents can afford the expense of 


a private school. ‘This cannot be other- 
wise, it is said, consistently with the pres- 
ent arrangements of society. Very like- 
ly. We do not doubt it. Butso much 


the worse for those arrangements. If 


they cannot secure to all classes, and to 
both sexes, a unitary education, at the 
general expense, they are inadequate to 
the demands that may be justly made. 
We must look farther before we can find 
the system of education to which woman 
is entitled, and which is essential to the 
fulfilment of her destiny. 

According to the Associative system, 
woman will enjoy equal opportunity in all 
respects, with man, for the highest intel- 
lectual cultivation. Every facility will 


be afforded her for the acquisition of 


knowledge and the advancement of her 
mind. She will no longer be a drudge 


to minister to the necessities of an ac- 
knowledged superior, nor a toy to serve | 


for the amusement of his idle hours. 
With no sacrifice of the gentleness and 
serenity, with which she now throws a 


charm over existence, she will expand in| 


the ripeness of the highest culture, to fill 


tions of life. Her intelligence will quiek- 
en and stimulate the intellect of man ; 


her intuitive wisdom, refined by all the | 


influences of a true education, will be a 
perpetual refreshment to his spirit ; and 
the purity of her nature, fortified with | 
the power of a well developed under- | 


standing, will guaranty the purity of| 


society. 


where it is expected and desired that her | 


any reforms needed in them? 


_known ander the names of Liserry and 
her destined sphere in the mutual rela-| 
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We have. dwelt, ona : single branch of | which life operates, expands and is de- 
the eocial advantages of woman in the veloped. 
Combined Order, but we have merely, /Liberty and Order, as we said, exist 
touched on the subject, not exhausted it. ‘wherever there is life and action, and are 
dich called by various names, according to the 
Soniieentilncaeiin . ee the sphere, or conceptions of men. Swe- 
GOVERNMENT— THE CHURCH — MAR- aan for poi in his works calls 
RIAGE. ‘them Love and Wispom, and there is 
The war which bas been waged by a something beautiful in the terms, for they 
portion of the New York press against convey the idea of a life and energy in 
the doctrine of Association, appears to which divine truth and goodness dwell, 
have abated somewhat. The Courter anda regulating principle of divine justice 
and the Express have discovered that the and science. 
stand which they took in relation to the |/ Fourier commonly gives to these prin- 
nomination of Governor — namely, that ciples the names of ArrracTion and the 
they would draw off thirty thousand | Series, and they are valuable, as they con- 
voters from the Whig party, if a man. vey a clear conception of the principles. 
was not selected whose conservative prin- | | Fourier in his two celebrated axioms, 
ciples suited them— was most unpopular ; | ‘* Attractions are proportional to Desti- 
and they, in consequence, have stopped) nies,”’ 
attacking Greeley and the reforms of | ‘* The Series distributes the Harmonies of 
which he is the fearless advocate,and have| the Universe,”’ 
devoted themselves to aid their party,| gives us in the first the Jaw of life, and 
‘‘ right or wrong,’’ as becomes orthodox | in the second the law which regulates 
politicians. There is no further need for | that life, or distributes its effects, works, 
attacking Association just now, and the | creations, in harmonious order. A 
subject will be suffered to remain quiet | In man, the principle of Liberty is rep- 
until it is necessary to make capital by |/resented by the affections or passions, 
assaulting Greeley again on the score of| which demand imperatively and inces- 
his reformatory tendencies. santly, expansion, development, action. 
We have explained in the Harbinger To this impelling power in the passions, 
the position we take in relation to the | Fourier gives the name of Attraction ; 
controverted questions ; but as we deem Swedenborg calls it Love; and when the 
it important that our readers should un-| human passions are harmoniously devel- 
derstand the ‘* philosophy ’’ of the sub- | oped ; when, instead of being thwarted 
ject, we will enter into some slight ex-| and perverted, covered with the darkness 
amination of the signification of the three of discord as they now are, they are 
great Institutions enumerated at the head rightly directed, and act with Liberty in 
of this article. congenial spheres, effulgent with truth 
What are the functions of Government, and justice, then they will become 
the Church, and Marriage in present So- | ‘* Loves,’’ and will merit the name. 
ciety ! are they based on true principles!} The principle of Order is represented 
is their present organization right! are by the laws and institutions of society, 
'which are established to regulate and 
These are grave questions, which the govern the action of the affections or pas- 
great majority of persons dare not so sions, those motive forces in man which 
much as ask; they even denounce those are the sources of all his acts, from the 
who feel the necessity of asking them. least to the greatest, during every mo- 
It is our business, however, to inquire in- | ment of his existence. 
to these important subjects, and we invite| In musie,—to choose an illustration in 
those who have the courage, to join us in| quite a different sphere, but which will 
the investigation. aid the reader in comprehending the sub- 
Two principles have divided the wor!d | ject, —the prineiple of Liberty is repre- 
since the beginning of human history, and sented by vibrations and the sounds which 
up to the present time have waged an_ they produee. 
implacable war against each other.| The prineiple of Order is represented 
These two principles are most generally | by the science of music ; that is, the sys- 
tem of principles and rules, which govern 
Orper ; they are so called in the sphere | wihontions or sounds, and distribute them 
of politics, but they pervade all nature,|so as to produce melody and harmony. 
and are to be found wherever there is life, | It is evident that if sounds were not dis- 
and the action of life is to be regulated. | tributed according to a true law of order, 
Liberty represents the principle of life, | we should have clashing, jarring and dis- 
|expansion, development. It characterizes | cord between them. We can enjoy the 
the striving of that energy, which dwells | ‘delightful harmony of music so far only 
in all things that live, to externalize itself. as the active element, called sound, is 
Order represents the regulating princi-| regulated by scientific laws, or principles 





| ple ; it is the form and law, in and by | of order. 
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Music is the only sphere or branch of 
human affairs in which the principles of 
Liberty and Order, or the expansive 
power and the scientific arrangement are 
united, and act in perfect concert. ‘There 
is no conflict here, no war and clashing 
of the two principles, but perfect unity ; 
and the result of this unity is perfect 
harmony. The science of music is adapt- 
ed in every way to the nature of sounds 
or vibrations, and the latter seek to de- 
velop themselves and act according to the 
the 


the highest order of harmony that man 


laws of musical science ; result is 


has known how to establish on earth : 
in fact, we may say, that with the mathe- 
Musie 
becomes, consequently, an importaut guide 


matical, it is the ovuly harmony. 


for us in studying the laws of harmeny 
in other spheres, particularly the social, 
where universal discord reigns, and in 
discovering the principles of Liberty and 
Order, or of Love and Wisdom, Attraction 
and the Series. It 
nature has given us, a compass to direct 


is a guide which 
the mind in proceeding from the known 
If there be of 
system in the Universe; that is, if the 


to the unknown. unity 
same system of Jaws prevails throughout 
all its parts,— and it cannot be other- 
wise, for there can no more exist two 
systems of laws than there can two 
Gods,—then the same laws which govern 
the the 
planets, in short, all created things. 

The 
are to the human passions, what the sci- 
ence to 


The function of the former is to regulate 


sounds, must govern passions, 


laws and institutions of society 


of music is sounds or notes. 
the passions in their action, as it is the 
function of musical science to distribute 
the notes of music. 

There 


cord 


should be the same perfect ac- 
or agreement between the institu- 
tions of society and the human passions, 
that there is in music between sounds and 
But so 


far from this being the case, antagonism 


the laws of musical composition. 


If we 
look at the condition of nations, civilized 
as well as barbarian, we shall find that 


and conflict are all but universal. 


the majority are in secret or open conflict 
with the arrangements and institutions of 
society. Take the three leading social 
institutions as examples — Government, 
the Chureh, Marriage. 

The people in almost any country would 
overturn the government at once, if it had 
the power ; it would plunge into revolu- 
tions, if not kept down by the bayonet. One 
reason for this is, that almost all govern- 
ments, — and in fact, we may say every 
government with an exception in favor of 
our own in the northern States, where 
slavery does not exist, — are based upon 
usurpation, tyranny, or exclusive privi- 
leges, aud are oppressive to the great 
majority. Another reason is, that the 
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passions of the masses are coarse, uncul- 


tivated, accustomed to antagonism and 
conflict, and hence tend to destructive- 
ness, rather than to peaceful and con- 


And 


ments are maintained, and possess appa- 


structive reform. where govern- 
rent stability, there is an internal war 
between parties, and antagonism and du- 
plicity become what we might call a 
diseased state of health. 

In the Church, there are conflicts and 
hatreds between sects; there is war on 
many points between Faith and Science, 
between the Church and the University ; 
and out of the Church, there are a great 
many persons who have no faith in it or 
its dogmas, and who are in open hostility 


with it. 


As regards Marriage, the violations of 


it are innumerable. There is in the first 


place, a vast amount of what is called 
prostitution, and then come the great va- 
riety of illegal loves, not recognized by 
Religion or the Law. Whence come al] 


The 


answer 


these violations? 
Observer 


Courier and the 


would 


probably : 
** Lust; ’* ** The vile passions of men.”’ 
Now, acknowledging that the passions 
are generally coarse, uncultivated, undis- 
ciplined and unrefined ; that the material 
passions preponderate greatly over the 
spiritual, which is the truth in Civiliza- 
tion; yet there are a great many persons 
who from their position — owing to pov- 
or other causes — cannot 


erty marry, 


while there ure others who from igno- 
rance, haste, cupidity, or other reasons, 
have contracted such intolerable wnions 
that they cannot live in them. 

But without looking farther into causes, 
or expressing any opinion as to the truth 
of the 


tion, let us state the fact, which no one 


or falseness institutions in ques- 


ean deny, namely, that there is conflict, 


often the most violent, between social 


institutions and the human passions, or to 


generalize it, between the organization of 


society and human nature. 

W hence 
have combined to produce it, but we will 
The 


philosophers and moralists of the past, 


comes this’ Several causes 


examine only the fundamental one. 


instead of studying the human faculties 
and passions with respect, as they should 
have done, being the work of the same 
wise hand that has created all things, 
have condemned them as depraved and 
vicious, and joined in the general clamor 
of denunciation against them, because they 
have seen them misdirected and perverted 
under the influences of poverty and igno- 
They 


have not had the sagacity to separate the 


rance, and false systems of society. 


perverted and false action of the passions 
from the passions themselves, the effect 
from the cause, the external development 


from the essence. !f an unskilful musi- 


cian produces discords, do we not sepa: | 


eee 


‘rate those discords from the notes of 
music in themselves, and readily concede 
that the latter are good, although they 
engender, under unskilful hand, 
bad effects! ‘Take two passional 
notes of the human soul, for example, 


an 
these 
Ambition and Love. Beeause they pro- 
duce moral discord and evil in false and 
uncongenial spheres, must we condemn 
Ambition 
in a Napoleon desolates Europe with 


them as inherently depraved ? 


wars; Love, in some disappointed soul, 
produces despair and suicide, or in some 
of 
infanticide. 


vietim seduction, leads perhaps to 
These springs of action, 
placed by God himself in man, and with- 
inanimate 


thing, a mineral or a vegetable, are con- 


out which he would be an 
demned as utterly and irretrievably bad, 
and incapable of harmony. It has never 
occurred to any moralist or philosopher to 
study seriously the question, whether the 
passions could not be rightly directed and 
developed, and whether 


new spheres of action could not be se- 


harmoniously 


cured to them, and an organization of 
society established, perfectly suited to 
their nature. Had they done this; had 
they examined impartially the action and 
demands of the impelling forces implanted 
in man, and endeavored to discover social 
them, instead of 
striving to adapt them by force to false 


institutions suited to 
social institutions and arrangements, or to 
repress and smother those passions for 
which no sphere is provided ; or in other 
words, had they endeavored to adapt so- 
ciety to man, instead of man to society, 
they would soon have discovered a true 
Social Order. 

liow was the science of music, or the 
laws of musical harmony, discovered ? 
By this process. Musicians studied care- 
the tones, and of 
connected with them. It 
was by this impartial and patient study 


fully the nature of 
every thing 


that in the course of a few centuries, 
they discovered the science of music, as 
well as instruments adapted to the nature 
of vibrations, and gave the world their 
Had they condemned 
beginning, and refused 

their they 
heard discordant sounds around them, — 


priceless harmony. 


sounds in the 


to study nature, because 
laying down at the same time numerous 
for maintaining quiet, — they 


would have acted like the philosophers 


precepts 


and moralists in regard to the passions. 
The system of Government is to Am- 
bition; Marriage to Love ; the Church to 
the Religious Sentiment and to our ideas 
of the infinite and invisible, what the sci- 
ence of music is to the sense of hearing, 
namely, their law of order, their wisdom, 
their regulating and directing institutions. 
Social institutions are the external ex- 
pression or mechanism of the affections, 
and should be perfectly adapted to their 
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nature, or to their action, when harmoni- 
ously developed. ‘The affections, acting in 
external spheres or arrangements adapted 
to their true nature and their highest 
capabilities of good, would be properly 
developed, disciplined and refined, and 
passional or moral harmony would be the 
result. 

With the aid of the science of music 
and the aid of musical instruments right- 
ly constructed, the sense of hearing in 
man can be perfected and refined to such 
a degree that it will crave harmony, and 
delight in nothing but harmony, whereas, 
without this training and education, it 
will be pleased with discord, or at least, 
indifferent to it, and its own activity will 
be but the production of discord. Let 
institutions be 
which shall be adapted to the other affec- 


devised and established 


tions of man, as the whole art and science 
of music are to the sense of hearing, and 
we shall see a brilliant and harmonious de- 
velopment of the passions of the soul, — 
of friendship, ambition, love, the parental 
sentiment, and others, and behold a spec- 
tacle of which men have never had the 
faintest conception. 

lt was probably in contemplating this 
future moral harmony, that Fourier ex- 
claimed : 

‘* Up to the present time we have only 
been able to admire in the works of man 
For the first time 
now we shall be permitted to behold the 
passwnal Beautiful, to say that we have 
seen God in person and in all his wisdom ; 


the materia/ Beautiful. 


for what is the spirit, the wisdom of God, 
if it be not the harmony of the twelve 
passions, their 
without any conflict, and in accord as per- 


complete development 
fect as that of the most excellent orches- 
tra? This beantiful work 
one which can give men an idea of the 


glory and wisdom of God. 


is the only 


“Thus far we know only his material 
wisdom, which shines forth in the harmo- 
ny of the celestial spheres, and in the 
mechanism of created things; but we 
have no idea of his political and social 
wisdom. Instead of this, we only know 
the demoniacal spirit, whose features are 
reflected in the pillage and oppression of 
our false societies. We shall only see the 
spirit of God in the harmony of the pas- 
sional series, in their unity, their virtues, 
and the charm which stimulates them in- 
cessantly to useful industry.” 

We have strayed rapidly over quite a 
field of speculation, but the attentive 
reader will find hints that will guide him 
in the study of this question of social in- 
Stitutions. Let us say a few words, be- 
fore concluding, upon the special functions 
of Government, the Church, and Marriage 
in the present social order. 

The prineiple of Liberty in society, as 
we have shown, is represented by the 
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human passions; in their striving for ac- | 
tion, expansion, they create the demand for | 
liberty, and hence this term is used to 
designate them. 


The passions at present | 
are perverted, misdirected and falsely de- | 
veloped, and engender selfishness, dis-_ 
cord, hatred, vice and crime. They con- 
sequently must be repressed, and kept in | 
order, otherwise they would produce the 
wildest anarchy. If there were not crim- 
inal laws, courts of justice, jails, peniten- 
tiaries and other means of punishment in 
society, is it not probable that the material 
those which demand 
property, that is, food, clothing and shel- 
ter for their satisfaction, and which now 


passions in men, 


suffer so much privation, would lead to 
general robbery and plunder, so that ev- | 
ery person had property would 
his dwelling, and go 
himself? Without 
some strong principle of Order, the mate- | 


who 
have to fortify 
armed to protect 
rial and also the other classes of passions 
in their perverted development and ac- 
tion in Civilization, would create general 
anarchy. Henee the necessity of con- 
servative and restraining principles. 

The three great principles of order in 
present society, are Government, the | 
Chureh, and Marriage. 

Government maintains order in the prac- 
tical or business affairs of men, and in 
It pro-| 
property, punishes 
crimes against them on the one hand, and 


their external social relations. 
tects persons and 


enforces contracts and settles disputes on | 


the other. It regulates, also, the general 
affairs of a nation, makes of all the indi- 
viduals composing it, a collective whole, 
and thus founds the State or Common- 
wealth. It checks and keeps in order,— 
at least as far as is possible in a false 
state of things,—the material passions, 
and ambition among the four social pas- 
sions. Its influence extends also to the 
other three, but not so strongly as to am-| 


bition. 


The Church maintains order in the| 


sphere of finite human reason, which, ob- 


taining knowledge at present 


through the senses, and without a theory 


of the causes and ends of creation or the | 


laws of universal science (as it is not yet 
discovered) , to enlighten and guide it, tends 
to doubt and disbelieve in the infinite and 
invisible, in God and his providence, in 


the immortality of the soul, and those | 


higher truths which eonnect man with the 
universe. The Church protests against 
the doubting, negative, and narrowing 
tendencies of individual Reason when di- 


rected to mere material objeets, and ab- 


mainly | 


This is its function in the sphere of 
Faith and Jntellectuality. For the great 
body of mankind, for the poor and the ig- 
norant, the Church is the only teacher of 
higher universal truths, their only philos- 
ophy, their only science ; the Church, in 
short, is theirscientific parent. It holds up 
to them and explains, about as well as 
they can understand it, their universal 
destiny, and their relation to the universe. 
Destroy the Chureh, and what do you 
give in the way of science and general 
ideas to the laboring millions throughout 
the nations, who can frequent neither 
schools nor universities ? 

In the sphere of Charity, the Church 
maintains and quickens the idea of the 
unity and brotherhood of the race, and 
is the guardian, the instructor, and 
vivifier of the love of God and the uni- 
verse, in the human soul. Amidst the 
din, bustle, and selfishness of a wurld, 
where war and the pursuit of wealth are 
the grand occupations, and where antago- 
nism, jealousy, fraud, deception and rob- 
bery exist under a thousand legal forms, 
what power or influence is there but the 


| Chureh to awaken in men’s hearts the uni- 


versal sentiment that they are members 
ofone race, children of one family, and as- 
sociated with God and his universal provi- 
dence. 

We are well aware that the Church 
often does not do its duty, that it becomes 


petrified in past forms, and fulfils but 


poorly its functions in the sphere of faith 
and the sphere of charity ; but notwith- 
standing this, it is the prineiple of Order 
amidst the infidelity (to the infinite and 
invisible) of finite Reason, and the sel- 
fishness of purely individual aims and 
desires. 

Marriage maintains order in the rela- 
tions of the sexes, or in the passions of 
love and paternity. Coarseness, brutal- 
ity and materialism, are the characteris- 
tics of the passions as a general rule in 
civilization. (An eighth of exception 
only confirms this general rule.) Give 
men liberty in these relations, that is, 
‘take off all restraints, and with their un- 
developed and misdeveloped natures, the 
greatest excesses would no doubt follow. 
| Helpless women and children would be 
‘abandoned, and suicide, infanticide, dis- 
ease, and a still worse materialism than 
that which now prevails, would spread 
over society. With this tendency to con- 
fusion, disorder, and injustice, it is evi- 
‘dent that a strong principle of order 
‘must be established. .This principle of 
order is Marriage, and it holds the same 


sorbed in the cares and perplexities of| relation to the passions of love and pater- 


obtaining an animal existence, and recalls | 
the mind to subjects which transeend this 
world, and are eternal and universal in 
their nature, and fixes its attention upon | 
them. 


nity, that Government does to ambition and 
the material attractions, and the Church 
to human reason and the universal sen- 
uments. 

Are the system and organization of 
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Government, the Church, and Marriage, | of our present society are futile, because | the bambins, and be tempted to throw 
right as they now are, or are any changes the freedom of the public schools does down the book in anger when he comes 


and reforms necessary in them? And if 
so, whatare they, and how are they to be | 
effected! These are profound questions: | 
perhaps we may at some time take them up. 
In the meantime, we leave the subject to | 
the reflection of those of our readers who 
are interested in this kind of speculations. 
We also would ask of those who attack | 
Association, to give their answer. They 
would of course disagree as to the two 
first, Government and the Church; the 


Observer would wish all Christendom to 


| 


assume Presbyterianism ; the Watchman, 


The Courier would wish a reform 
in Government that would render the ad- 


color. 


ministration strong and conservative, and 
bring it under the control of the power of 
property capital. Our 
opponents would wish an administra- 
tion in the hands of the multitude, with 
the destruction of all corporations, privi- 
On the 
subject of Marriage, they would not agree 
wholly : they would differ as to divorce, 
some rejecting and some maintaining it; 


or democratic | 


leges, and protective policies. 


and as to the rights of women to hold prop- 
erty, and so forth. Thus confusion and 
conflict of opinion and action exist, more 
or less, in all these spheres, and yet there 
are not candor and elevation enough of 
mind to examine and discuss them in a 
calm and philosophical spirit—a thing 
would 


which seem called for above all 


others. 


THE CHILDREN IN ASSOCIATION. 

We would call the attention of our 
readers to the translations from Fourier, 
in the present number and the last but 
one, which contain his ideas on Educa- 
tion. They are original, to say the least ; 
and every one is seeking new light on a 
subject in which thus far all our efforts 
for improvement have been but wander- 
ings in the same vicious circle. 

But are they not profoundly true, also? 
Thiuk of each little detail as you will, is 
not the spirit of the plan far more in har- 
mony with human nature and its wants, | 
than the most perfect education which 
civilization can yet furnish to its few fa- 
vored children? Are not the springs it 
sets in action at the same time nobler and 
more efficacious, for calling out the varied 
powers of youth, and nourishing each | 
feminine or manly virtue, than those cre- 
ated by our artificial restraints, our pre- 
occupying blind parental fondness, our 
undiscriminating lessons and patterns, our | 
selfish prudential maxims, and (that one | 
paramount to all our schooling, with its | 
precepts of morality and truth) our fear) 
of the great world ? 

In the first place it guaranties educa- | 
tion to all. Such guarantees on the part | 


} 
sphere. 


tinually an aspirant for ad 


| fantastical 


not ensure leisure to attend them, and the 
@estiny of the child in after life intro- 
duces considerations very foreign and 
contrary to those of a true culture of his 
heart and mind and strength. Our chil- 
dren, in their education, must have a main 
eye to the market. 

Secondly, it guaranties to each that 
special education which belongs to him 
and not to another. It creates spheres 
for all. And now there is no one in his 
By the system of Attractive 


Industry, each child's talents and true 
the Baptist creed, which we believe is its | 


destination are, so to say, tempted forth, 
while action constantly keeps pace with 
theory, so that he does not walk about, 
as most of us do, condemned by his own 


knowledge. 
| : 


Thirdly, it does this, by first classifying 
the ages, and giving tu each a corporate 
organization, thus keeping each child in 


his trae sphere with his equals, and con- | 


sulting natural affinities of age and char- 
acter in the selection of his teachers and 


attendants. How different the education 


of our isolated families! Childhood is 


withdrawn from its own sphere, kept for | 


the most part from its natural element, 


from the society of its equals; the small | 
river fish that should disport itself in| 


suine shaded brook with troops of its own 
fellows, condemned for the most part to 
the solitude of deep waters with great 
whales; the gleesome little things, that 


| would be out together full of eager plays 
_and pretty labors, doomed to stay all day 
with solemn nurse or aunt, to hear the| 


The 
schools but partially supply the want, and 
so only aggravate the case. 


old folks talk theology or polities. 


Finally, consider the great motive on 
which Fourier relies, that of ascending 
Who has not seen 
that the true teacher of the child, the one 


progressive emulation. 


_who has most influence over him, spite of 


all our arrangements to the contrary, is 
the child a little older than himself! He 
brings together a sufficient multitude of 
children, to warrant a graduated corpora- 
tion of the successive ages. Each is en- 
rolled in one of these classes, and is con- 
mission to the 
next higher class, to attain which he must 
exhibit in himself the attributes and ac- 
complishments essential to its standard 
character. Wesee that without association 


of families, the materials for such a clas- 


| sification would be wanting, and this nat- 
'ural ascending emulation, which is like 


the capillary attraction by which the fine 
tubes of the plant suck up their nutriment, 


, would find no chance. 


The reader may be repulsed by the 
and uncouth names which 
Fourier attaches to his tribes and choirs 
of age. He may smile at the /utins and 


‘to cherubs and to seraphs. But consider 
‘that no language is yet rich enough to 
afford distinctive names for each of the 
successive phases of infancy, youth, and 
manhood. He was obliged therefore to 
‘draw upon imagination and to coin a no- 
/menclature. In translatiug, the case is 
still worse, for our English has but one 
‘or two terms for an infant, where the 
‘French has half a dozen. We have 
therefore not translated, but simply indi- 
cated or quoted Fourier’s terms with all 
‘their technicality. If they prove offen- 
| sive, the reader has only to consider them 
as so much Greek, or as so many alge- 
‘braic signs, equivalent to our numerals, 
first class, second class, and so forth; and 
if he can invent a better set of names 
‘himself, we shall be most happy to adopt 
them, as Fourier has said concerning all 
his nomenclature. 

—_——— oe eee 
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